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Book Drive for Soldiers 


By Mildred Bruder * 


richer months ago Carl B. Roden, li- 

brarian of the Chicago Public Library, 
conceived the idea of conducting a book 
drive for soldiers in camps in the Sixth 
Corps Area. Fully aware of the fact that 
the Army could in no way sponsor such a 
campaign, Mr. Roden wrote to Major Gen- 
eral C. H. Bonesteel, the Commanding Gen- 





GOOD BOOKS ARRIVE BY THE 
ARMLOAD as public-spirited citizens 
make their contributions to the drive. 
Large signs at the entrances to the main 
library make our wants known. 





* Publicity Director, Chicago Public Library. 


eral, for permission to conduct such a drive 
and received the following letter: 


June 10, 1941 


Mr. Carl B. Roden, Librarian 
The Chicago Public Library 
Chicago, Illinois 

My dear Mr. Roden: 

I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of June 4, 1941. The War Department 
considers libraries to be an important part of 
the Army morale program and furnishes librarians 
and funds for purchase of books and magazines. 
However, we could use to good advantage many 
more books than can be made available from 
these funds. 

Such a public appeal as you propose could not 
be made by the Army under existing regulations, 
but a donation, sponsored and directed by such an 
organization as The Chicago Public Library 
would be of great value to the Army personnel. 

Headquarters Sixth Corps Area is very grate- 
ful to you for undertaking this project, particu- 
larly in view of your previous successful experi- 
ence during the World War. 

May I suggest that details be worked out 
with Colonel N. B. Wood, Morale Officer, Sixth 
Corps Area. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. Bonesteel 
Major General, U. S. Army 
Commanding 


Both the Morale Officer and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. McCloskey, Sixth Corps Head- 
quarters librarian, were consulted about the 
type of books needed in the camps and 
about the manner in which they should be 
handled. All details were worked out previ- 
ous to any public announcement of the 
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Books take to the air as the first shipment of books is 
carried on a United Air Limes Mainliner to the Rock 
Isiand Arsenal. Stewardess Peg Keraney of United, who 
has a brother in camp, took personal charge of the 


shipment. 


drive so there would be no confusion in the 
details of procedure. The library was to 
make the public appeal for books, all of 
which would be collected, handled and 
sorted in the library. Books would also be 
pocketed, carded, and jen by the library 
and final delivery handled by the Army. 


Advance Publicity 


A week before the actual collecting of 
books began, statements were issued to the 
press announcing the drive, the poe of 
it, and the type of books wanted for camp 
libraries. Announcements were made ovér 
several radio stations and in two instances 
special programs were worked up. A poster 
bearing the legend, ‘Give Books for Sol- 
diers,"" was designed and executed by the 
Illinois WPA Art Project at our request and 
posted in all library agencies, as well as 
any number of public ones. 

Although the Book Drive occurred dur- 
ing the same week as the Aluminum Drive, 
we got an enormous amount of space in the 
local newspapers. We were exceptionally 
vocal about the kind of books we wanted 
and we continually stressed the fact that 
soldiers were people who liked to read the 
kind of books that you and I read . . . that 
we didn’t want attic and cellar discards and 
that we couldn't use books in poor physical 
condition. Gene Morgan of the Chicago 
Daily News wrote an amusing and effective 
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article about what soldiers like 
to read. Perhaps the whole key- 
note of our drive was sounded 
when he headed his article with 
one of his own “lyrics” (after 
Kipling) : 

We're not top-lofty bookworms and 

we aren't lowbrows, too, 


But lonely men in_ barracks, 
remarkably like you! 


most 


The Books Come In 


On July 21 the books began 
to come in. The first large gift 
was made by a stewardess at the 
instigation of the Northwest Air 
Lines. It was a perfect set-up 
for publicity, inasmuch as the 
girl had four brothers in the 
service, and was presenting the 
books on behalf of Northwest. 
All the papers carried pictures 
of the girl and her armload of 
books and helped to set the stage for a 
concerted week of collecting. The library 
had announced that it would not call for 
books and all contributions had to be 
brought in, either to the main library or one 
of the forty-six branches. We felt this 
would help to cut down the number of 
worthless titles and also save us consider- 





Opening the Book Drive on July 21, Jessie 


McLeod, Northwest Airlines stewardess, 

presents Regina McCurdy of the Chicago 

Library with books contributed by her 
company. 
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able expense and time. We also took a firm 
stand on the subject of old magazines and 
decided not to accept any. With the consent 
of Headquarters we suggested to people 
who wanted to give old magazines that they 
sell them for waste paper and buy a new 
subscription to some magazine. If they 
wished to send it directly to some individual 
soldier, names would be supplied by the 
Commanding Officer at any of the camps, 
upon receipt of such a request. This worked 
out very satisfactorily and everyone seemed 
to be satisfied with this solution. 


Books brought into the main library were 
deposited in the large entrance hall on 
Randolph street. This hall, in part, is used 
for exhibits and so arranged that the ex- 
hibit boards form alcoves. As the books 
came in they were deposited for sorting in 
one alcove. In a second alcove pocketing, 
slipping, and carding was done. In a third 
the books were divided into fiction and non- 
fiction classes, and further divided according 
to westerns, mystery, and adventure, A and 
B fiction, and A and B non-fiction. “A” 
was used to designate top-notch fiction a 
little on the heavy side and “B” was used 
for popular fiction a little on the lighter 
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side. The same rule was applied to the non- 
fiction. Then the books were sorted and 
selected for individual camps and packed 
in cardboard cartons. 

Selection for individual camps was based 
on materials supplied by Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
McCloskey, after a survey of the camp 
libraries in the Sixth Corps Area. A com- 
plete list of eleven camps with reading pref- 
erences and the minimum number of vol- 
umes needed was our key to selection. The 
Air Corps and Medical Corps were in- 
variably the “A” readers and our selec- 
tions were made accordingly. Paper bound 
pocket-books were sent to all camps for 
use in hospitals. 

Books literally rolled in, despite the fact 
that many people were away from the city 
on vacations. Liveried chauffeurs brought 
in boxes of books, books came by express 
and parcel post, people brought them in 
shopping bags, others bought as many as 
five new books and had them sent directly 
to the library. All told, public-spirited citi- 
zens of Chicago donated nearly ten thousand 
books. In contrast to a book drive con- 
ducted during the first World War which 


(Continued on page 124) 
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the Chicago public informed and help to 


make up the 10,000 book quota for soldiers in the Sixth Corps Area. 








A Minor Rip Van Winkle 


By Marian C. Manley * 


TTENDING the Boston conference of 
the American Library Association after 
an interval of twelve years was an exciting 
experience. While these past years had in- 
cluded much professional contact through 
Special Libraries Association duties, A.L.A. 
Third Activities work and the normal pro- 
cedures of departmental developments, still 
these activities had to a great extent pre- 
cluded attendance at A.L.A. meetings. So 
the opportunity to share in one of the As- 
sociation’s largest conferences meant the 
chance to note new trends, to respond to 
stimulating currents, to talk with many who 
te contributing to professional progress. 
Taking time by the forelock in two in- 
stances helped in anticipating pleasant 
events. Half an hour or more spent on the 
printed program the first afternoon made it 
possible to note the meetings that it might 
be practical to attend and yet leave time for 
the interesting encounters bound to arise. 
Line by line examination of the attendance 
register called to mind many interesting 
acquaintances and showed the whereabouts 
of delegates whose interests were most 
closely related. Strolling around the lobby 
and mezzanine at Headquarters proved one 
of the more fruitful methods of running 
into acquaintances. Attending Council 
meetings or other selective meetings such 
as the Professional Training Section was 
another successful as well as enlightening 
method. Certainly a willingness to go with 
the tide and freedom from set plans made 
for ease of contact. At all events, out of a 
list of some thirty people noted beforehand 
as those to see on particular interests, all 
but three, plus a hundred or more others, 
were encountered during the conference. 
Perhaps having one or two special interests 
upon which to focus attention gives an 
A.L.A. conference more point. Undoubt- 
edly, the extraordinary skill in organization 
shown by the New England hosts made for 
ease in attaining objectives. Certainly not- 
withstanding the heavy attendance, few bot- 
tlenecks existed and the smoothness with 


* Business Branch Librarian, Newark, N.J., Public 
Library. 


which details were carried out was truly 
remarkable. 


New Contacts 


An A.L.A. is a wonderful opportunity 
for talking directly to many active corre- 
spondents. Knowing enough about people 
and their work to be able to relate a casual 
introduction to a definite individuality 
means increased pleasure in such encounters, 
and provides an enlivening foundation for 
discussion. With so many taking a creative 
interest in current professional activities the 
opportunities for stimulating contacts seem 
innumerable, so sessions with members of 
one’s own staff might well be reserved for 
other hours. Time that can be used for the 
new professional friends one can see only 
at a convention is always at a premium. For 
the same reason rooming alone means free- 
dom from considering the convenience or 
happiness of some one else. Again an ad- 
vantage in rooming alone is the opportunity 
it provides for quiet summing up of a day's 
activities even as late as the early hours of 
another day. 


Personnel Development 


A special interest in the development of 
library personnel as affected by professional 
training, by administrative methods, and by 
such influences as library unions, made a 
meeting such as that of the Professional 
Training Section enjoyable for its content, 
for the fact that the people there were 
mainly people who had pertinent contribu- 
tions to make and made them, and for the 
selective attendance. The questions of pro- 
fessional opportunities and rewards and 
of the development of library personnel 
through freer administrative methods were 
brought up frequently and in a progressive 
light not only in talks such as that by Mr. 
Munn but also in general conversation. Mr. 
Munn’s talk was in itself a refreshingly 
realistic treatment on the development of 
individuality ; frank in its criticism of execu- 
tives with limiting points of view; and 
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pointed in its advocacy of a less acquiescent 
and more aggressive state of mind in relat- 
ing the library to the community. 


New Trends 


The trend toward considering the library 
staff as a group of individuals dealing with 
another group of individuals, the commun- 
ity, was plainly indicated in discussion 
throughout the A.L.A. Perhaps it was par- 
ticularly conspicuous among the younger 
generation of administrators. Here some of 
the younger men were notable for their 
realization of the necessity for flexible ad- 
ministrative methods for staff members and 
for themselves. Certainly it was refreshing 
to hear many dwell on the necessity for 
placing more responsibility on individual 
staff members and for providing for recog- 
nition of special activities. 

A pleasant development in the social side 
of the conference lies in the casual gather- 
ings in the various bars. These were rem- 
iniscent of scenes in German beer gardens 
in the old days before 1913. Just as families 
there would sit around for hours over 
modest refreshments listening to music and 
gossiping mildly, now professional men and 
women of all ages and positions shift and 
mingle on occasion, over highballs or beer 
and with the friendliness and informality 
that make for a spirit of mutual under- 
standing. This type of contact with its 
agreeable atmosphere does much to promote 
a better understanding between all ages and 
degrees. On the other hand, excessive en- 
tertaining by commercial exhibitors for li- 
brarians appears to be one of the more 
regrettable developments of convention life. 
This last phase seems to have expanded to 
a wearing degree for the exhibitors. Cer- 
tainly it can easily result in some ill-advised 
entanglements for the less-experienced pro- 
fessional members. It is one phase of Asso- 
ciation activity that does not seem to have 
improved with the years. 

With the recent conference in mind there 
is much room for speculation as to what 
factors are influential in a changing A.L.A. 
The trend for greater democracy is notable; 
concentration on mechanics is passing, the 
complacency of the middle 20’s has gone. 
It was impossible not to respond to the 
undercurrent of feeling that the library pro- 
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fession was taking new strides. Perhaps the 
spirit of questioning generated at the Chi- 
cago Graduate School is permeating the 
Association. Certainly more and more atten- 
tion is focused on the use of the library 
rather than on the assembling of material ; 
on the development of individuality and 
leadership father than on perfecting a 
smoothly running machine. The realization 
of the need for elimination or redistribution 
of clerical detail and for greater community 
and library integration is marked. 


Growing Freedom of 
Expression 


Perhaps greater freedom of expression for 
many is a major factor in a growing A.L.A. 
Certainly the Junior Members Group has 
been a starting point for a number of 
the alert younger executives. The Library 
Unions Group, while possibly disillusioning 
as to the adaptability of union channels for 
library progress, still provides another out- 
let for opinion. Perhaps more librarians are 
understanding that the A.L.A. is the prod- 
uct of its individual members and that its 
individual members cannot afford to forget 
that fact. Until each person recognizes his 
or her own possible contribution the full 
benefit of cooperation will not be received. 
Not all the steps that are taken can receive 
the wholehearted endorsement of every 
member of the Association, but it is every 
member's responsibility to observe and com- 
ment on the situation. Perhaps all of the 
officers and paid employes or appointed 
chairmen are not sufficiently aware of the 
membership as a whole. However, can they 
be blamed for indifference if the members 
themselves fail to express their views ? 

Anyone looking over the display of 
A.L.A. publications alone must recognize 
the great strides the Association has made 
in the past few years as a channel through 
which many alert, professionally-minded 
people can work. Perhaps as plainly as 
any one feature these show that instead 
of feeling that the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of the A.L.A. are the province 
of a chosen few, more members are feeling 
their part in its growth as a progressive 
instrument responsive to national changes. 








Art Problems of A Librarian 


By Josephine L. Metcalfe * 


WHEN I came out of library school, I 

was confronted with many problems, 
but only one was really a concern to me. 
I had a job in a new library in a high school. 
What better opportunity to establish and 
maintain a library as I knew a library should 
be? Just how naive I was has not been 
realized even yet. The problem that kept 
me awake nights was my library advertising. 
How was / to do the drawing and lettering 
for posters, bulletin boards, displays, etc.? I 
can do enough lettering to mark my books, 
but that type of thing will not do for adver- 
tising schemes. As for drawing—TI cannot 
make a crooked line without getting it 
straight. We were told, before we left L.S. 
School, to use art departments or amateur 
artists from the student body to make our 
posters. L.S. School was not too well ac- 
quainted with high schools. First, many 
schools do not have high school art depart- 
ments. Second, if a talented and willing stu- 
dent is found, it is extremely hard to trans- 
fer to his mind the ideas you have for at- 
tracting students to Hewes’ Spice and the 
Devil’s Cave, or stressing the care of library 
materials, or putting over Book Week with 
a bang. 


My first year I had no real time to think 
about advertising. It was more than I could 
do to care for selecting, ordering, check- 
ing, classifying, cataloging, accessioning, 
numbering, filing, shelving, charging, dis- 
charging, making and keeping records, col- 
lecting fines (and explaining why), answer- 
ing questions, locating material, keeping 
order, besides extra hours for conferences, 
student organizations, keeping up with news 
in papers and magazines, and reading the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. However, with the 
beginning of the second fall term it was evi- 
dent that something must be done. Then 
abracadabra, alacazam, or something, I had 
an idea. I began illustrating with little 
people made with lines and circles. The ac- 
companying drawings show what I mean. It 
is not necessary to be explicit ; in this age of 
“punology” a mere suggestion sets off a long 
train of imaginative thought. With these 


* Librarian, Deer Park, Tex., High School. 


drawings I can use typewriting or small 
manuscript letters for any information. Al- 
though small, the figures attract enough at- 
tention to make the student curious about 
the writing. Then came the idea to transfer 
the drawings to real figures, using pipe-stem 
cleaners for bodies and any-and-everything 
to dress them. Two pipe-stems will make 
one figure. About two-thirds down the first 
pipe-stem bend slightly to form a left leg. 
Turn up a small part of this leg for a foot. 
At this bend attach an equal part of another 
stem to form the right leg. Bend over the 





top third of the first stem and make an oval 
head. Take the part left of the second stem, 
after making right leg, and wrap around the 
figure just below the head. Leave ends 
sticking out on each side for arms; make 
hands as you did feet. To make the figure 
stand, glue the feet, at an angle that balances 
it, to a piece of stiff cardboard. This makes 
a man; place a paper skirt around the hips, 
and you have a woman. Such figures can be 
bent to almost any position and made to do 
practically anything. 

Our first display was to help initiate the 
new Citizenship Committee. With paper 
skirts, yellow thread for curls, and bits of 
ribbon we dressed some girls to go with our 
boy dolls. These we placed around a ten- 
cent store American flag. A thread running 
from the hands of one doll up the flag poll 
gave the idea of raising the flag while the 
other dolls saluted and gave the pledge in 
the proper manner. The pledge was typed 
and placed under the display. Very simple 
but most effective. 
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For Book Week we held an election as 
suggested in Wilson Bulletin for October 
1940.1 A group of dolls were turned into a 
town band. One figure’s body was bent into 
the traditional position of a drum major; a 
paper shako was placed on his head, and a 
match-stem baton in his hand. He was fol- 
lowed down the imaginary street by hand 
members playing paper drums, paper horns 
) and paper cymbals. Other dolls followed 
the band bearing banners proclaiming: Make 
Robinson Crusoe Superintendent of Water 
Works—If He Does Not Work His Man 
Friday Will; Elect Ivanhoe Chief of Police 

He Will Help All Damsels in Distress ; 
Make Gulliver Director of the Travel Bureau 

-He Will Make It Tops; Put Monsieur 
Beaucaire in the Legislature—He Can 
Handle Anything; Vote For Master Skylark 
For Director of the Town Band; Make Ben 
Hur Anything—He Always Makes a Good 
Race. There were oodles more, too many to 
record here. A group of modish ladies car- 
ried a banner saying Vote For King Arthur 
For Mayor—He Has a Knight For Every 
Lady. The ladies’ costumes caused much 
| comment. The last word in hats was created 
from small painted circles of stiff paper. 
Pe These were trimmed in slivers of paper for 
feathers and pasted at rakish angles to the 
ladies’ heads. Some carried parasols made 
from circles of paper pleated around match 
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stems. One lady led a small pipe-stem dog 
whose tail curled pertly over his back. 
Farther down the street a pipe-stemmer 
harangued from a soap box. 
We add: the election was a success. 
“A few weeks ago we had a title-guessing 
contest, setting up a small scene to suggest 


* Suggested by Gladys Miller of Martinsville, Va. 
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the title of some book. Here are some we 
used: Stevenson’s The Black Arrow, scene, 
a group of ladies (pipe-stemmers) gathered 
about a modernistic painting of a black 
arrow; Alcott’s Rose in Bloom, scene, a lady 
doll pointing to a small vase holding a full- 





blown rose; Atkinson’s The Texas Indians, 
scene, a group of pipe-stemmers, dressed 
as Indians in paper blankets, paper feathers, 
and medicine-men masks, grouped about a 
tepee with a map of Texas for the back- 
ground; Finger’s Dog at his Heels, scene, 
doll with shepherd’s crook (made from a 
twig), some celluloid sheep and small china 
dog at his heels; Krey’s And Tell of Time, 
scene, a paper clock face in front of which 
stood Father Time (Father Time was made 
by putting a match stick cane in his hand, 
bending his body over to lean on it, giving 
him a cotton beard and draping him in a 
robe of white Kleenex). Seredy’s The 
White Stag, scene, a piece of gold wrap- 
ping paper for background against which 
we stood a white reindeer left from Christ- 
mas; Van Gilder’s From Thimble to Gown, 
scene, a bright ribbon running from a 
thimble to a tiny doll dress. Our sign board 
bore this message: Here we are again and 
with something that is just as much fun as 
last time. Each one of these sets will give 
you clues to the title of a book in our li- 
brary. Now get busy and see if you can 
guess who's who and what's what. You 
should be able to guess them all, but if you 
have some difficulty, look on the library 
shelves, and see if you can find a title to 
fit the set. Any resemblance between what 
you see here and actualities is purely coin- 
cidental. 

We add: The students enjoyed this most. 


The public was invited to see a program 
prepared by our Citizenship Committee, and 
the Library prepared another patriotic dis- 
play. We took a slogan “Citizenship is the 
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link that binds people and country to- 
gether.” A map of the U.S. was cut from 
cardboard and each state painted in vivid 
reds, blues, greens, yellows and purples. 
This was fixed to stand upright. A group 
of dolls were dressed to represent persons 
from every race, age, and walk of life, Mex- 
ican, Indian, Negro (doll colored with India 
ink), lady in finery and one in tatters, chil- 
dren, old men, the shepherd with his crook, 
the band leader with his baton, etc. and 
placed in a circle of heavy cord. A link as 
from a chain was made of a strip of white 
paper on which was lettered in red, Citizen- 
ship. The cord was attached to one side of 
the link and the map of the U.S. to the 
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other. A small American flag stood behind 
the whole scene. 

Our displays may not always have con- 
nections with definite books, but they at- 
tract students to the library itself. We have 
statistical evidence that twice as many li- 
brary books are going out this year as went 
out last year—part of the credit for this | 
give to my little people. 

The above suggestions are only a part of 
that which can be done, and only the be- 
ginning of what we plan to do. There are 
many scenes from history, literature, and 
fiction, and a Christmas pageant showing 





celebrations in many nations, and others 
which will come to us in time. 
Basi 
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BOOK DRIVE 


(Continued from page 119) 
brought in old textbooks, sales catalogs, and 
outmoded juveniles, only about 10 per cent 
of the donations had to be discarded. The 
money derived from the sale of discards and 
a few choice “firsts” will be used to buy 
copies of new books. 

Our first shipment of books was carried, 
free of charge, by a United Air Lines Main- 
liner to Moline, Ill., and the nearby Rocky 
Island Arsenal. Regular shipments to camps 
in all parts of the Sixth Corps Area which 
includes Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
have been moving steadily for the past 
weeks. 


A Few Simple Rules 


By and large, such a book drive is just 
what you make it. It can be a chore or it 
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FOR SOLDIERS 


can be handled with a minimum amount 
of effort. We feel that the observance of a 
few simple rules will make any Book Drive 
for Soldiers a success, and we are presumpt- 
ous enough to offer them: 


1. Consult your local Commanding Officer be- 
fore embarking on such a drive. Also the 
Corps Area Librarian. 


2. Arrange all working details before you 
notify the press or the public. 


3. Make your wants known to the public 
through press and radio. 


4. Let people bring the books in. Don't call 


for them. 


5. Don’t let books pile up. Keep them mov- 
ing as they come in and you'll be sur- 
prised at the speed and the small staff 
necessary to move even 10,000 books. 
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5 tee merit of any cataloging system may 

be judged by three criteria: how simple 
is it? how expensive is it? how well does 
it serve the catalog user's purpose? 

There is some dissatisfaction among li- 
brarians with present conventional card 
cataloging. Few members of the public, 
a small proportion even of that fraction 
which visits libraries, know how to use a 
large card catalog, and even librarians will 
sometimes confess that they are stumped. 


As a radical departure from current prac- 
tice the following idea is offered for dis- 
cussion with the realization that to get it 
generally adopted, near-mountains would 
have to be moved. But necessity is moving 
mountains these days in other fields, why 
not in ours? 

I propose that each non-fiction book sub- 
mitted for copyright and each foreign title 
imported by Library of Congress or a group 
of cooperating importers, be photographed 
with a minimum sequence of four views, 
as follows: one of the book jacket opened 
out, one of the book as you would see it 
standing by itself on a table, against a 
background that measures it adequately; 
another of the title page; another of a 
typical page of the text, showing size of 
print; etc; another of its table of contents 
if on one page, otherwise of a card which 
gives the table of contents and _ biblio- 
gtaphical data. It would be helpful to have 
a view of the book taken with it shelved 
among relative works, but no practical way 
has occurred to me to do this. It should 
however be possible to prepare a statement 
of the book’s place in its subject field, with 
cross references and general advice to the 
reader, such statement to be photographed 
also. 


Com pl ete Description 


You would then have four to six views 
of the book, giving the reader a pretty 
complete description of it. It is proposed 
that these views be reproduced on one card, 
whose uniform size would depend on the 
extent to which the pictures could be 


* Director, Shelby County Libraries, Memphis, Tenn. 


Photo Card Cataloging? 


By Robert D. Franklin * 






reduced without sacrificing legibility. (Some 
useful way of making up a cumulative 
catalog on microfilm, such that additions 
and changes can be readily made, may 
eventually be invented, but I have seen 
none offered as yet.) These cards would 
take the place of present L. C. cards for 
new books, gradually supersede those for 
old books. Books already in libraries, for 
which pictorial cards are desired, could be 
photo-cataloged the same way. The cards 
would be used in two ways, first in a 
dictionary author, title, subject card file as at 
present, but kept in visible racks. Secondly, 
displays of cards for books deemed best to 
represent a library's holdings, would be 
maintained in various public places, such 
as postoffices, banks, auditoriums in the 
case of public libraries, or in dormitories, 
and assembly places in the case of college 
or school libraries, etc. The purpose of 
these displays would be to shedliee the 
library’s usefulness and acquaint its public 
with the catalog. The present system for 
cataloging fiction might be continued. The 
cataloging of children’s books would be 
subject to the same distinction. 

To help readers who would still face the 
same difficulties with a dictionary card 
catalog even though the cards themselves 
gave a clearer idea of the book, it is 
proposed that each library have all of its 
shelves photographed, piecing the views 
together in large sheets so that in one room, 
preferably where the card catalog is located, 
the walls and large visible racks will give 
a reader a composite view of the library’s 
contents. It would not matter that many 
of the best books would be in circulation 
when the picture is taken—this fact could 
be sufficiently made clear and the purpose of 
the panorama shown to be to give the 
reader a view such as the veteran librarian 
may carry in his head, of the library's 
holdings. The general scheme of classi- 
fication would be made apparent in the 
panorama, and subject headings shown by 
placards placed on the shelves before 
photographing. 

(Continued on page 127) 
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runs thin in the veins of public li- 
brarians.” 

It was offered as a joke by the slight, 
white-haired woman who was herself a 
county librarian, but the promptitude with 
which all her hearers confirmed the sugges- 
tion gave me something to think about. 

I thought of the big city libraries I've 
known, with their staffs of highly trained 
and minutely informed custodians, with their 
endless shelves of technical works and ob- 
scure writers, all cataloged and sub-cataloged, 
indexed and cross-indexed ; with their chairs- 
ful of untidy old men and hardworking stu- 
dents. As I recalled those librarians’ faces, 
I had a distinct impression of tolerance, ex- 
pressed in all its degrees, right down to the 
vanishing point. 

Then I thought about the little county li- 
brary in my immediate neighborhood, open 
only a few hours a week to permit a harried 
individual the time to make a few school 
children wipe their feet, to shrug off un- 
reasonable inquiries, and to whip all books 
back to their shelves immediately a reader's 
hands relaxed from the bindings. 

I decided that the library over which the 
little white-haired librarian presided must be 
something unlike either of these pictures, 
and worth looking into. So I did. What I 
found delighted and impressed me, and I 
think innumerable open-minded librarians 
the country over would find it just as inter- 
esting. 

Mrs. Georgia Van Duzen came to the 
little Sebastopol Public Library in northern 
California, just ten years ago. For years 
previous it had been run by a woman ap- 
proaching eighty. It had few books and 
fewer visitors. The budget was $2000 a 
year. It still is. 

Today the library, still housed in its own 
small Carnegie building, is a bright, pleas- 
ing room with sun streaming through Vene- 
tian blinds, a few flourishing plants in trim 
corner stands, and on its crowded shelves an 
amazing assortment of reading matter that 
frankly and faithfully = the inter- 
ests of the citizenry of Sebastopol. 


* Walnut Creek, California. 





Country Librarian 
By Mary Mattison * 


The circulation has tripled, and increases 
every month! 

This has actually become the library not 
only for Sebastopol, but for the entire 
countryside as its fame has spread. Readers 
from nearby resorts, from ranches both near 
and far, and even from neighboring towns 
that have libraries of their own, come 
regularly to partake of the literary fare 
with which Mrs. Van Duzen serves her 
patrons. 

How has she done it—on a $2000 budget ? 

Mrs. Van Duzen is not (should we 
whisper it?) a graduate of a library school. 
Her preparation for the job at which she 





has been so eminently successful consisted 
of twenty-two years earning a livelihood 
by serving the public, a perfectly good 
brain, and—the milk of human kindness. 

The two children she had supported and 
educated were grown when she came down 
from Washington to California, but jobs 
were not plentiful in 1930. Ill health had 
unfitted her for her former occupation. In 
a San Francisco newspaper she read a small 
advertisement for a country librarian. 
“state experience and method of adminis- 
tration.” The town was the very one in 
which her sister was then living. 

Mrs. Van Duzen wrote her application. 
She confessed no library experience. She 
stated that her method of administration 
would be to adapt herself and the stock of 
the library as nearly as she was able to the 
personalities and desires of the people of 
Sebastopol. She added that in the six 
months time that would elapse before the 
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new librarian was expected to take up her 
duties, she intended to read books, all the 
books in greatest demand at the public 
libraries. 

She did it, too. In that six months she 
read literally scores of novels, biographies 
and outstanding works of the day. She 
re-read classics, from Treasure Island and 
Water Babies right through Les Miserables 
to have plots and characters fresh in her 
mind. When she appeared before the 
Board of Trustees in response to their 
request for an interview, it was with a 
fresh knowledge of extensive reading matter 
for all ages. 

Georgia Van Duzen knew from her sister 
that friends of the former librarian were 
hostile to the change. She resolutely put 
this out of her mind, and thought about 
books. But the Trustees didn’t seem 
inclined to talk about books. They looked 
her over silently, until at last the eldest and 
most influential member remarked gruffly, 
“You look sensible. Liked your letter. 
Did you read those books?” 

“Yes,” she replied, with some huskiness. 

“Thought you would. We've had sixteen 
other women after this job. Not one of 
‘em said a thing about 4er reading. Just 
what other folks ought to read. Seemed to 
think anybody could sit behind a desk and 
file cards. We want more’n that. Guess 
you can try the job.” 

So Georgia Van Duzen became a li- 
brarian, committed to giving more than a 
filing system. She has given her readers 
the books they want to read, not what she 
thinks they ought to read, or what someone 
else says she ought to think they ought to 
read. And so the interest in books in her 
locality has mounted to a volume that 
astonishes and gratifies the trustees—and 
the librarian. 

“I have two rules for myself,’ she told 
me simply. 

“I don’t try to tell people what to read, 
and I never try to make them think I know 
a great deal more about books than they 
do. Those rules apply to children as well 
as their elders. 

“As I look at it, my job is to bring more 
and more people of this community to enjoy 
reading. So of course, I must bend all my 
efforts to get them the books they want. 
That isn’t always simple when the budget 
is limited, but I've found ways of stretching 
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it. I've made contacts with several big city 
rental libraries and from them I get, very 
cheap and only a few months old, a good 
many light novels for certain women readers. 
This is also a splendid source for non- 
fiction, not brand new, of course, but just 
the sort of travel and adventure books that 
Mr. B and the Wilson boys are so anxious 
for.” 

She laughed at the personal note that had 
crept in. “You see how I am. Every time 
I look at a table of books, or a book-list 
in a catalog, or read a review, I think: 
‘That’s a book Mrs H—will like,’ or ‘Here 
is something Jack C—asked me about the 
other day.’”’ 


It is probably this relationship with her 
readers that has done most to boom her 
circulation. That and the habit of reading 
books which has persisted faithfully, even 
to the point of eye-strain. Small wonder 
that there is a steady stream of small fry 
among her patrons who say that ‘anythin’ 
you pick out, Miz Van Duzen, is all right 
for her, ma says.” It is probably why— 
without a graduate librarian in charge, and 
without “Epic Suggestions in the Imagery 
of the Waverley Novels,” and other such 
gems for researchers on the shelves, the 
Sebastopol Public Library is a success— 
Madoved of its patrons! 


PHOTO CARD CATALOGING 


(Continued from page 125) 


The effort and the spirit motivating it, 
as well as the photographic result itself, 
would arouse interest and respect in the 
reader and help to win his cooperation in 
the use of books. 


The work of making these new cards 
would be undertaken by the Library of 
Congress and individual libraries would 
subscribe for the service. Classification 
would remain subject to local decisions, the 
original card giving, as at present, sug- 
gested class numbers. 

It is further proposed that some scheme 
for rapid production and dissemination of 
the cards be evolved to aid libraries in 
book selection and purchase, and it is 
conceivable that large book jobbers and 
retailers might wish to use the service. 








Mest librarians in charge of binding 

realize that a familiarity with bindery 
procedures, combined with an efficient rou- 
tine for preparing material for the bindery, 
is the sine qua non of their work. A good 
working knowledge of bindery practices can 
be speedily obtained by those fortunate 
enough to have access to a bindery. An effi- 
cient routine makes possible a two-fold ac- 
complishment: attractively bound books and 
periodicals are quickly provided for the pub- 
lic, and shipments with the minimum amount 
of imperfections are sent to the binder. It 
is simple to work out a schedule for the 
preparation of bindery material when one is 
familiar with the requirements and problems 
of the binder. Those librarians who have 
not discharged the pleasant duty of visiting 
their binderies often have a definite need of 
information about the responsibilities en- 
tailed in their work. 


Visit Your Bindery 


Any opportunity to visit your local bindery 
should not be overlooked: your binder will 
be glad to show you around, and you will 
come away with new hints and ideas. If you 
feel uninformed about any phases of the 
craft, don’t hesitate to ask about them. After 
meeting and talking with the workers en- 
gaged in producing the fine-looking books 
which will stand on your shelves you will 
have a greater pleasure every time you handle 


a bindery book. 


The visiting librarian cannot help but be 
impressed by the capable management which 
is able to accommodate the complicated 
bindery methods to the varying requirements 
of so many different customers. Nor can he 
fail to realize his important responsibility to 
the binder: to send shipments with as few 
incomplete items and as complete instruc- 
tions as possible. After seeing the difficulties 
and delays in handling caused by carelessly 
— bindery material, the librarian will 

robably make a silent resolution to lead a 
ter life—and take the time to put Ais 
material in good order. Should your curi- 
osity prompt you to inquire of your binder 


* Western Reserve University Library. 





The Librarian and the Bindery 


By Lillian M. Grob * 


what constitutes “good order” in bindery 
oo he would probably admit that his 
difficulties would be considerably fewer if li- 
brarians took the time to (1) write a specific 
instruction slip for each book and periodical 
(2) see that all unbound volumes are com- 
plete and securely tied together, and (3) 
provide a list giving titles of all material in- 
cluded in the shipment. Such modest needs 
certainly must spur on the above mentioned 
silent resolution! The bindery has a real 
need of this information, as will be seen 
presently, and the cooperative librarian will 
certainly make every effort to supply it. 

Upon receipt of a shipment of library 
books at the bindery, the contents are care- 
fully checked against the title list provided 
by the librarian, and any omissions or dis- 
crepancies are reported to him. If no list 
has been provided, only the count of books 
received is noted; the cost of having a bind- 
ery employee compile a title check-list for 
shipments having none precludes the under- 
taking of such a task. Surprisingly enough, 
it is the librarian who sends no check-list 
who most frequently assumes that the bind- 
ery is able to verify the date of receipt of a 
specific journal or book! The fact that this 
information is so often needed indicates that 
the reasonable solution lies in making a 
check-list for the shipment before it leaves 
the library. 

The bindery keeps permanent records of 
the binding instructions received from every 
patron, including a separate pattern card 
for every magazine bound for its customers. 
The file of these patterns is carefully super- 
vised and cross-indexed to avoid errors and 
oversights. The pattern card contains com- 
plete information for collating, binding, 
and lettering. The librarian’s instruction 
slip for each magazine is compared with the 
pattern card; inconsistencies and variations 
are referred to the supervisor. 

Every item is collated by skilled workers. 
Collating is indispensable to good binding, 
for it insures the completeness and perfect 
condition of the finished product. The 
collators mend torn pages, remove covers 
and advertising sections in accordance with 
the librarian’s specifications, inspect every 
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page for irregularities and imperfections 
in printing, and put the material in correct 
order for sewing. If the librarian has in- 
spected the unbound volumes before send- 
ing them, the collators find comparatively 
few incomplete ones. The librarian should 
be sure that every periodical volume con- 
tains all the issues, including title page and 
index if published, in their proper order ; 
incomplete volumes should not be sent un- 
til the missing issues have been replaced. It 
is unnecessary, however, to make a page- 
by-page check of the material because the 
bindery includes this service in its collating. 
Accompanying every volume should be an 
instruction slip giving the following in- 
formation: title, volume, date, call number, 
imprint, special instructions for inclusion or 
omission of covers and advertising sections, 
and color and kind of material to be used 
for the cover. Each volume should be 
securely tied so that no issues can be lost 
in transit. 

After collating, the volumes are sewed, 
trimmed, glued, encased in covers, and 
lettered. When the books are lettered the 
instruction slips are again consulted for 
the needed directions. As one binder re- 
marked to the writer: ‘Any librarian who 
is interested in the welfare of the library's 
material should take the trouble to make 
a binding slip. Even if the slip does 
nothing else but give us the correct title, 
it is of help. Without instruction, we run 
into much confusion putting the call num- 
bers on books. A librarian who marks a 
line under call numbers on the title pages 
may miss several or more in each shipment. 
This is less likely to occur if a slip is 
written for each book. We can’t expect 
our people, trained in bookbinding, to 
understand library classification and catalog- 
ing as well as they do their own craft; but 
given the proper information by the li- 
brarian, they will turn out work conforming 
to the highest standards of both professions.” 

A final inspection of the shipment is 
made before the bill is computed. The 
numbers of volumes in the various sizes 
are counted ard the charges are itemized 
from these figures. The books are checked 
with the title list as they are packed in boxes, 
and are then ready to be returned to the 
library. 
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At Western Reserve, where the average 
annual binding total is well over six thou- 
sand volumes, the preparation of material 
for the bindery is handled by the librarian 
in charge of periodicals and serials, since 
they comprise the greater portion of the 
binding work. The following routine for 
preparing the work has proved to be 
efficient. 


Binding preparation 


A. Periodicals and serials. 


Complete periodical volumes are sent to 
the bindery as soon as their absence will 
not seriously impair library service. A file 
containing a pattern record and a charging 
card for every periodical and serial bound 
is kept in the bindery workroom. The 
pattern card contains the following informa- 
tion: title, name of bindery, color and kind 
of material used for the cover, instruction 
for collating the volume, exact form of the 
title, date and volume number for the back 
of the book. The charging card specifies the 
call number, title, name of binder, and the 
color and kind of material used. 


1. The pattern and charging cards for the 
periodical volume are removed from the 
file. The pattern card is consulted for 
notes on collating, irregularities in pagi- 
nation and position of supplements, and 
whether or not a title page and index 
are published. 

2. Each volume is inspected for complete- 
ness. The numbers are placed in the 
proper order for binding; the title page 
and contents are inserted inside the 
front cover of the first number. 


3. The number and date of each volume 
are entered on the charging card. This 
card is put with the other cards for 
material to be sent in this shipment; 
they are arranged alphabetically, and 
from them is typed the check-list to be 
sent with the shipment. 

4. An instruction slip for the bindery is 
written, giving information found on the 
pattern card. The slip is placed inside 
the volume, after the title page. The 
volume is then tied up and put with 
the other material ready to be sent. The 
pattern card is returned to the file. 


B. Books and pamphlets. 


1. For binding books and pamphlets the 
fabric selected is either library buckram, 
art vellum, or fabrikoid; the color 
chosen is usually the same as that of 
the original cover, or one in keeping 
with the content. Valuable and rare 
books are often bound or rebound in 
half leather. Care is taken to see that 
all volumes of a set are bound alike. 

2. An instruction slip is inserted in each 
volume. It gives specifications for hand 


(Continued on page 133) 








The Good School Library 


By Ellen Fletcher * 


LAs! September when the law establish- 

ing a library in every high school in 
the state went into effect, Virginia passed 
another milestone on the road toward the 
millenium—not that I think that the mere 
presence of something called a library pre- 
sided over by somebody called a librarian 
will ever bring us to that happy state. But I 
do think that a good library and a good li- 
brarian in every school in the state will help 
us to achieve that end. 


A Look at the Library 


And what is a good library? Let's take a 
look at one. The first thing you will notice 
about this library is its attractiveness. Even 
though a library is small and badly located, 
if it is made attractive, the children will find 
it. An attractive library means: 


1. A clean, neat book collection. There 
is little or no excuse for torn pages not being 
mended and dirty finger-prints not being 
erased. And better still, there is no reason 
for boys and girls not being taught to care 
for books properly. Books whose titles have 
become dim or obliterated should be re- 
marked, and the dirty omnes washed. It is 
amazing what a little water and a coat of 
shellac will do to the appearance of a dirty 
book. And when the book has lost its center 
section, or when the pages are crumbling 
away with old age, let it be given a decent 
burial in the school furnace. Don’t keep it 
just because the shelves look empty without 
it. 

2. Well-cared for magazines, magazines 
that last through the month and are not in 
rags and tatters when the next issue arrives. 
Sometimes I feel that I spend half my time 
mending Popular Mechanics and American 
Boy, but I suppose that’s inevitable. 


3. A neat desk, although it takes more 
eloquence than I possess to persuade pupils 
that they are not to stamp on the desk blotter 
with the date stamp. 

4. Well-cared for furniture arranged to 
the best advantage. 


~ © Librarian of the Matthew Whaley School, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


5. Orderly shelves. Nothing irritates me 
more than books leaning at every conceivable 
angle, although mine frequently do. 

6. Attractive, well thought-out bulletin 
boards that are changed frequently. There 
is mo more excuse for a library having a 
Thanksgiving bulletin board in December 
than there is for a teacher having pictures of 
cave people displayed when the class is 
studying the Greeks. 

7. Proper lighting and ventilation. I am 
frequently accused of overdoing the latter, 
but I do like plenty of fresh air. In such a 
room—clean, orderly, and inviting—I hon- 
estly believe that children are more apt to be 
quiet, orderly, and well-mannered. 


Or ganizatio n 


If you look beyond the physical attractive- 
ness of such a library you will find it well 
organized with regard to the following 
points: 

1. The books are properly cataloged as 
soon as they arrive. A thorough librarian 
never lets a reader find a book on the shelves 
that is not listed in the catalog; neither does 
she let him find a book listed that cannot be 
located, unless it has recently been lost. 
Either would be an admission of laxness on 
her part. 


2. There is a systematic and thorough in- 
ventory each year to find out which books 
have been lost. 


3. Accurate circulation records are kept. 
By this means the librarian knows which 
groups of books are circulating and which 
are not. Then she knows which to empha- 
size in book talks, displays, etc. 

4. There is a business-like and - accurate 
financial record. 


5. As a final but most important step in 
her organization, the librarian knows her 
collection so well that she can make the most 
effective use of it. 

Some answers to questions are quickly and 
easily found. Others require more time. An 
alert librarian will have anticipated some of 
the questions, and will know exactly where 
to turn for the answers. She will have se- 
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lected her reference and informational books 
with such care that they cover the widest 
possible range of questions. She will have 
at hand a file of pamphlets, clippings, and 
pictures from newspapers and magazines, 
and will know how to use all these sources 
most effectively. 


The Human Equation 


In a good school library the librarian does 
everything in her power to make boys and 
gitls feel at home there. Most of us are 
more or less ill at ease when confronted with 
things we do not understand or with people 
we do not know. To overcome this tension: 

1. The librarian makes sure that all pupils 
know and understand the library regulations. 

2. She is human and approachable. She 
is interested in all the pupils’ activities and 
wants to hear about the hockey game, the 
progress of the play, and what is going on 
in the shop. 

3. She feels that her most important con- 
tribution is the bringing together of children 
and books. She knows that the love of read- 
ing cannot be taught as such, but that much 
can be done to stimulate book-mindedness 
and to develop an established habit of read- 
ing. To this end she encourages pupils to 
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spend time in the library browsing among 
reading materials, she asks them for sugges- 
tions for the next book order, and attempts 
to lead them toward better books and to fos- 
ter an independent literary judgment. 

4. She teaches pupils to use library tools. 
At Matthew Whaley we begin our library 
training in the first grade. As soon as a 
child.can write his name, he is allowed to 
check out books. This year, much to my 
amazement, I had two first grade patrons the 
first week of school. They explained that 
they had not learned to read yet, but that 
their older brothers and sisters would read 
to them. They got their books. 

The first graders are taught the essential 
regulations (how to check out a book and 
how to return it), where to find the easy, 
books and the rudiments of library citizen- 
ship. As they move on up through the 
grades, they are taught the location of other 
groups of books, the printed parts of a book. 
and how to use those parts, the history of 
books, how to use a dictionary and an ency- 
clopedia, the skeleton of the classification 
scheme, the card catalog, and special refer- 
ence books such as Who’s Who in America, 
World Almanac, and atlases. Their atten- 
tion is called to magazines and newspapers, 
and the use that can be made of the Readers’ 
Guide. 
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We attempt to give these 
lessons only when a defi- 
nite need arises. This, of 
course, calls for close co- 
operation between faculty 
and librarian. The teacher 
must recognize the situa- 
tions which call for the 
use of library resources, 
and the librarian must fit 
the lessons into her sched- 
ule. For example, last year 
when the fourth grade de- 
cided to write books for 
their home room library, 
a wonderful opportunity 
presented itself. The chil- 
dren were eager to know 
what they were supposed 
to put on the title page, 
and what made up the 
table of contents. Similarly 
when the juniors were 
ready to write papers that 
required some _ research, 
they saw the need for a 
review of lessons they had 
had in previous years. So 
we discussed sources of information, Read- 
ers’ Guide, special reference books in various 
fields, note-taking, and proper bibliographi- 
cal form. 

I realize that this plan is not always prac- 
tical or possible in large schools, but where 
it can be followed it will be found most 
advantageous. 

5. In all her contacts with children the 
librarian is consciously sharing with other 
departments the responsibility for develop- 
ing character and social attributes. Her main 
objective as far as the individual pupil is 
concerned is to make him realize that the 
library belongs as much to him as to any- 
body else in the school, and that this shared 
ownership carries with it not only shared 
joys but also responsibility for making the 
library the place it should be. 

We have already mentioned that there 
must be close cooperation between teachers 
and librarian for the library to fulfill its mis- 
sion. The library may have the finest re- 
sources available, but without teacher inter- 
est and help the librarian can accomplish 
little. But by supplementing each other and 
working together, teachers and librarians can 
accomplish what neither can do alone. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





IN THE MATTHEW WHALEY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


It is essential that teachers know what 
material is in the library in their fields. 
They must know what books are available 
and where they are located, what bound 
periodicals contain material relating to their 
subjects, what pertinent pamphlets, clip- 
pings, and pictures are in the files, and what 
reference books will be helpful. The librar- 
ian expresses her willingness to help by: 


1. Finding material for units, assign- 
ments, special reports, etc. 

2. Sending teachers any material she 
thinks they may find useful. 


3. Keeping them informed as to articles 
in recent magazines. 

4. Asking for suggestions when a book 
order is being made up, and buying the 
books they ask for whenever possible. Of 
course, there are teachers who were ‘‘edu- 
cated” before the library came into the 
school. In this case they may have the newer 
philosophy of education merely plastered on, 
and not have the faintest conception of the 
réle the library can play in their work. They 
will want their share of library money spent 
for many copies of the same book to use as 
supplementary readers. But the tactful li- 
brarian should be able to make them see that 
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the use of many books instead of one is pro- 
ductive of an inquiring mind and an intelli- 
gently critical attitude on the part of the 
pupils. 

5. Keeping up in a general way with 
what is going on in each classroom. She 
knows that the ninth grade social studies 
class is delving into the religions of the 
world, and the effect they have had on art, 
architecture, and literature, that the fifth 
grade boys are completely fascinated by elec- 
tricity, and that the sixth graders are just as 
excited over minerals. How does she know 
all this? Well, to begin with, she is ac- 
quainted in a general way with the curricu- 
lum, and knows more or less what to expect 
at each level. When she has some spare 
time, she visits in classrooms, if only for a 
few minutes, and gathers first-hand informa- 
tion. Failing that, she gains her knowledge 
through other contacts with teachers and 
pupils. 

The librarian has been trained to make 
her funds go as far as possible through a 
wise selection of books. I might add that 
she spends every cent she can get her hands 
on, and begs for more. She has been taught 
to see that her book collection is well 
rounded, including the proper proportion of 
reference, informational, recreational, and 
inspirational books. She sees that it covers 
the entire field of children’s interests and 
needs, and that it ranges from the simplest 
material for young and slow readers to adult 
literature for the more mature. She includes 
the classics, and gives the best modern au- 
thors their rightful share of shelf space. She 
knows which publishers can be trusted to 
put out good editions, and which reviewers 
of children’s books have sound judgment 
and discriminating tastes. 

In talking about the library, I have already 
said much about the librarian, for it is prac- 
tically impossible to separate the two. Let 
me add two more qualifications for this per- 
son who acts as hostess, bureau of informa- 
tion, and reading advisor in our school 
library. 

1. She is professional. She subscribes to 
and reads professional magazines. She keeps 
up with the newer theories and methods in 
the educational field as well as in the library 


field. 


2. She has been specially trained for the 
position she holds through at least one full 
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year in a recognized library school. And be- 
cause of this training, she is a full-time li- 
brarian. I am not underestimating the enor- 
mous amount of constructive library work 
that has been and is still being done by 
teacher-librarians with only a limited amount 
of training. But I am contending that much 
more can be done with ease and without loss 
of time and effort by a person who has con- 
sciously and conscientiously prepared herself 
for library work, and who can give her 
entire school day to it. 


So we have an attractive, well organized 
library in which pupils work happily and 
effectively; a close cooperation between fac- 
ulty and librarian; a wisely-chosen book 
collection; and a full-time, well-trained li- 
brarian. That is the ideal toward which we 
should all work. 


LIBRARIAN AND THE BINDERY 


(Continued from page 129) 
sewing when desired, the title on the 
back, and the color and type of mate- 
rial to be used for the cover. 

3. A charging card is written for each 
book prepared for the bindery. It con- 
tains the author, title, call number, and 
name of the bindery. 


Bindery shipment 


1. Charging cards for the material reading for 
the bindery are alphabeted and stamped with 
the date of sending. 

2. The cost of binding the material is estimated. 

3. A title invoice is typed in duplicate, using 
the file of charging cards to list the material. 
One copy is sent with the shipment, the 
other is retained by the library. Cards are 
put in “Outstanding file.” 

4. Volumes are packed in bindery boxes, and 
the bindery is notified that the shipment is 
ready to be picked up. 

5. When the shipment is 
bindery, the charging cards are removed 
from the “Outstanding file.” Cards for the 
periodicals and serials are used from year 
to year; they are stamped with the return 
date and then re-filed in the bindery work- 
room file. The charging cards for books 
and pamphlet material are destroyed, since 
the library has no further use for them. 

6. Volumes are inspected for lettering errors 
in titles and numbering. 

7. After verifying the bill with the check-list, 
the latter is filed for future reference and 
the bill is forwarded for payment. 


returned from the 








Our Day 


By Florence D. Cleary * 


‘Tt administration of a library in an 

intermediate school is a highly rn 
erative undertaking. This is icularly 
true at Hutchins where three student librar- 
ians from Wayne University, two W.P.A. 
workers, a library club of forty-five mem- 
bers, a daily staff of six pupils and the 
librarian comprise the working staff; with 
the 2300 pupils in the school and the 69 
teachers our clients. 

This semester the librarians from Wayne 
are keeping a summary of reference re- 
quests. For one week we recorded all the 
extra jobs which are involved in the run- 
ning of a library and all special requests 
from teachers. We use these records to help 
us in planning for better library service. 
A perusal of this material one afternoon 
gave us the inspiration to keep a diary. For 
one day we would record as accurately as 
possible all the activities of the library. It 
might give us a better picture than statistics 
and figures could give. We decided to do 
it on the following day, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 18. The diary should be called not My 
Day or The Day but Our Day. 

The morning of Tuesday, February 18, 
begins very pleasantly. A short visit with 
various teachers in the work-room and I 
enter the library at eight-five. Within five 
minutes fifteen members of the library club 
have assembled at their posts ready to start 
work when the eight-fifteen bell rings and 
books begin to come in. 

Work is discussed briefly with the two 
W.P.A. workers. The typist will work on 
lists requested by teachers. Mrs. Dolle, our 
other W.P.A. worker, is to revise pamphlet 
files, work on bibliographies, make out over- 
dues, check incoming mail, and do other 
routine work that demands daily attention. 

The three librarians from Wayne Uni- 
versity and I talk over plans for the day. 
Each has certain designated hours for floor 
work in the library. The other hours they 
will spend arranging publicity material, 
making lists for teachers, doing reference 
work which has been requested, and classi- 
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fying material for pamphlet and picture 
files. 

Home-room period is a busy one. Pupils 
are coming up to take care of over-due 
books. Some books are “claimed returned” 
so these have to be searched on the shelves. 
A few requests from teachers are taken care 
of. Miss Cole wants a picture of an oxen 
and cart; Miss Milner, a picture of Uncle 
Sam. During this fifteen minute period the 
staff slips, checks, and shelves about two 
hundred twenty-five books. They check 
over-due books and record ninety-two cents 
in fines. 


Special Jobs 


The special jobs for today listed on my 
calendar are as follows: 

Unpack and arrange Children’s Museum 
material on Italy for hall display case. 

Arrange display material on History of 
Writing in library display case. 

Arrange a bulletin board on Washing- 
ton’s birthday and place related books on 
reserve table. 

Arrange bulletin board and display of 
Books Around the World for the social sci- 
ence department. 

Look up material on wood-turning for 
Mr. Pardonnet. 

Get out material for patriotic speech con- 
tests. 

There are three different contests which 
pupils are participating in at the present 
time. Communication, The Stars in the 
United States Flag, What Can I Do To De- 
fend My Country? are among the topics. 
My honest reaction to the last named topic 
for a junior high school child would be 
this: be a happy, healthy child, but I do 
not state this opinion. Books and pam- 
phlets must be found and placed on a spe- 
cial table. 

Mr. Gee wants to know if we have any 
books that will show him how to make 
chess-men for his Games Club so we shall 
look. 

Various ones of us undertake responsibil- 
ity for these special tasks. The first hour 
begins. 
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First Hour 


Miss Abbott is assigned to floor 
work for that hour, so she stations 
herself near the door to welcome 
incoming groups. There is a reason 
for this procedure. First, if the 
group arrives noisily a quiet wel- 
come from the librarian does won- 
ders. Then, too, the plan is a work- 
saver for the librarian. Directions 
for finding reference material may 
be given to the entire group. Nine 
pupils arrive from Mr. Rodeheffer’s 
science classroom. A word to them 
about where they will find books on 
electricity takes care of the entire 
group. A group of six arrives from 
Miss Egloff’s science room. They 
are working on a forestry unit. They 
want not only books on forestry but 
pamphlets and pictures. Twenty- 
one people come from Miss Hench- 
ey’s room for material on famous 
Americans. They are pretty inde- 
pendent because their visit is an 
outgrowth of the library unit in 
their text books and they seek such 
reference books as Who’s Who in America, 
Junior Book of Authors, Who's Who in 
Michigan, etc. Two groups from Mr. Mil- 
ler’s social science class go to conference 
rooms for a discussion period on explorers 
and settlers. Forty people come from Eng- 
lish classes for an hour of directed reading. 
We try very hard to contact each one of these 
pupils individually because we believe that 
the direction and encouragement that a 
trained person can give a child in his read- 
ing is significant. 

After groups are settled and individual 
requests considered, we are ready to give 
further supervision. We quietly check to 
see that people are taking notes and not 
copying word for word. We visit confer- 
ence rooms to lend an interested ear to 
group discussions. We suggest to the reader 
of comics that he is wasting money spent 
for books and magazines in our library. 
Special reference requests for the hour are 
as follows: immigration; life of Captain 
Christopher Newport; clothing fashions of 
1850; a book on how to draw faces; who 
was James I; stories about girls in school; 
mystery stories (7 requests); material on 
the vocation of technical engineering; a 
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story by an American author; data on a 
college education. 

The librarian during that hour has taken 
money collected for fines to the office; sent 
a subscription for a magazine request from 
Miss Kerwin, special education teacher ; sent 
a list of members of the Michigan Library 
Association in answer to a telephone re- 
quest from Miss Dawson; and lent moral 
support to Miss Abbott. The librarian also 
checked to see that attendance of specials 
assigned to the library on adjusted pro- 
grams has been taken by the student staff 
member and that daily circulation of books 
is umder way. Room attendance for the 
hour was one hundred. Miss Abbott and 
I agreed that it was a nice hour. 


Second Hour 


Second hour, Miss Hawkins is on the 
floor. There are ninety-four pupils in the 
library. Practically the same routine is fol- 
lowed. Mr. Ginsberg and Miss Norton send 
large groups from English classes for di- 
rected reading and Miss Hawkins helps 
many uncertain readers. Her special refer- 
ence requests emphasize local history: Aa- 
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thony Wayne; Pontchartrain; Pontiac; 
Cass; etc. The pamphlet file is invaluable 
for this material. Second hour is my “free 
hour.” A relief teacher takes my place in 
the library. I spent the hour writing recom- 
mendations to the Student Bureau of 
Teacher Recommendations, Wayne Univer- 
sity and also answered a letter to the Head 
of the English department, Niagara Falls 
High School, Niagara Falls, N.Y. She 
wanted information about library instruc- 
tion. (Some “free hours” I visit classrooms, 
talk to teachers about plans for continued 
use of the library, or do the extra things 
that do not get done at any other time.) 


Third Hour 


Miss Taylor and I do considerable house- 
keeping at the beginning of the third hour. 
The library begins to resemble a battlefield 
by eleven o'clock. Shelves are straightened, 
paper is picked up, and order restored. We 
are ready none too soon, for | yam begin 
pouring in. One hundred and twenty-five 
young people read and study in the library 
this hour. Each one asks at least one ques- 
tion—or so it seemed. Each one needs 
supervision at least once during the hour— 
so it seemed. 

Each group who comes to the library 
brings a pass from the classroom teacher. 
The librarian and the group chairman co- 
operate in giving the citizenship mark and 
at the close of the hour the group chairman 
returns the pass to the classroom teacher. 
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Visiting librarians often ask how we give a 
fair estimate of the group’s citizenship. It 
is done entirely by the process of elimin- 
ation. The groups who require considerable 
supervision because of lack of businesslike 
behavior are given a citizenship mark during 
the hour. If one or two persons in the 
group are guilty, their names are written on 
the back of the pass. In this way the entire 
group does not suffer for the sins of the 
individual. All other groups receive an A 
in citizenship at the close of the hour. Our 
classroom teachers cannot be praised too 
highly for the standards they set for library 
citizenship. A poor citizenship record in 
the library is followed up by the classroom 
teacher. Only by their cooperation is it 
possible for us to take care of large num- 
bers in the library with a minimum of dis- 
ciplinary problems. This hour brought an 
interesting lot of reference questions. There 
were six requests for mystery books, four 
for animal stories. Twelve boys and girls 
were searching for material on the life of 
the early Egyptians, six for material on 
Babylonia, seven for the origin of the alpha- 
bet. Five wanted help in finding material 
on immigration laws, eight on the origin 
of different languages. Miss Taylor and | 
both worked. One placid-looking youth sat 
at a table staring into space. I approached 
him. He reacted as I am afraid all children 
react to a teacher’s approach. He knew he 
had to give an account of himself. Before 
I had a chance to ask a question or suggest 
my willingness to help, he said, “I’m just 
worrying.” 
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Fourth Hour 


I really gird for the fray at the beginning 
of the fourth hour. At 11:30 the fourth 
period begins. Because of lunch schedule 
the library maintains two separate periods 
during the fourth hour. One group of 
pupils is here from 11:30 to 12:10 and 
another comes at 12:15 to remain till 1:05. 
As far as room routine is concerned, it 
really means two different class hours. Then, 
too, small groups are going and coming 
during the entire hour, so the period is 
rather a hectic one. During the first half 
of the period forty-two children come for 
directed reading from English. There are 
two large groups from social science classes 
for material on France, three groups from 
general science classes for material on 
health, inventions, and plants. The librarian 
“took the floor’’ that hour. She was cheered 
by a request for “another book as good as 
the one I just finished” from David. 
David's father told me last week that David 
had read six books in the last four weeks, 
the first books he had ever read voluntarily. 
His interest started when I gave him Count 
Luckner, the Sea Devil. 1 found David 
liked books of fact rather than fancy so in 
succession he had read, On the Bottom, 
Waterfront Beat, Wings Over the Pacific, 
Smash Picture, Boy With the United States 
Secret Service. If we had more time for 
individual children, we might really ac- 
complish something. 

And just to keep the librarian occupied 
comes the request from four girls to make 
Robert give them back their 9A election 
hats. (Robert is not the boy’s name.) The 
9A’s are conducting their campaign for elec- 
tion of class officers. While the girls were 
at lunch, Robert has “gone through” their 
books and taken their campaign material 
and left notes that gentlemen do not send 
to ladies. I remonstrate with Robert and 
the only reaction from him is a reiterated 
statement that I am making him late for 
lunch. Later, in talking over the problems 
with Mr. Reichle, our Boys’ Counsellor, I 
find that the boy is in need of expert medi- 
cal care. The hour passes with questions ; 
groups coming and going; requests. for 
school stories; February birthdays; George 
Rogers Clark; Gabriel Richard; vocations. 
One girl wants to know how to become an 
usherette. When 1:05 arrives, the librarian 
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notices that during the hour 175 children 
have spent at least forty minutes each in 
the library. She sits down to rest her feet. 


Fifth Hour 


Miss Taylor is to carry on during the fifth 
hour. It is a quiet hour. Only eighty-five 
here and all very businesslike. Miss Norton 
and Miss Henchey, English teachers, send 
groups for general reading. After we help 
pupils find their desired books, we check 
to be sure that a group from Miss Farn- 
ham’s room has the best possible material 
on Babylonia, that Miss Cole’s people have 
fiction books depicting American life and 
customs; that Miss Weed’s find what they 
want on the French Revolution and that 
people from Miss Egloff’s room have “‘some- 
thing new” in the world of science. Some 
of the individual problems which Miss 
Taylor settles are as follows: lives of people 
who lived in ancient times; how the Assyr- 
ians and Babylonians made war implements ; 
the customs of the Babylonians; a true story 
of a mountain ranger; a murder story. The 
librarian has time to talk to Mr. Rodeheffer 
about some library problem with his science 
classes, and to talk to individual pupils 
about their work: Meanwhile the extra 
work in the library is progressing. The two 
display cases have been arranged. Miss 
Hawkins has made an attractive display of 
Books Around the World. She has used 
a world map and has marked locale of 
favorite books on the map using gay colored 
string. We place fiction, travel, biography 
and history books on the table because world 
history classes are reading all kinds of books 
on other lands and peoples. 


The Last Hour 


We get ready for the last hour. This 
semester it is always a very heavy one. Chil- 
dren are uneasy and librarians are tired. 
Groups from Mr. Bradow’s and Miss 
Riebel’s English classrooms appear first. 
We try to interest Mr. Bradow’s group in 
travel and biography as we know they are 
children whose reading ability and whose 
interests warrant wide reading. Most of 
them, however, prefer fiction. We have our 
usual frantic search for mystery books, - for 
girls’ stories, for adventure. We have a re- 
quest for the crowning of Napoleon, the 
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French Revolution, the invention of the 
telephone, for pictures on Alaska. Ques- 
tions like this come by the dozen. “How 
many years of college is required for nurs- 
ing?” Twenty-four people come in groups 
of six to exchange books. Four groups use 
conference rooms for preparation of group 
reports. One group wants a play about the 
westward movement in America. There are 
120 children in the room this hour. And 
there are routine matters to plague us. A 
note must be sent to Mr. Pardonnet. A girl 
from his home-room on an adjusted pro- 
gram is absent from her scheduled library 
period. I saw her in school during the 
fourth hour. She has probably skipped 
school. Two boys walk out. The librarian 
gives chase. They were “only going to get 
a drink,” but they had already passed the 
drinking fountain and were going strong 
when overtaken by a breathless, irate li- 


brarian. 
After School 


At five minutes of three, three members 
of the library club arrive to get ready for 
circulation. Three o’clock comes. School is 
over for the day. We marshal the sixth 
hour groups out of the library while other 
children come hurrying in. From 3:00 to 
3:15 we circulate books. Twenty-five chil- 
dren, members of the library club, take 
charge. The officers of the club see that all 
duties are performed. Club members station 
themselves at the shelves to suggest books 
to boys and girls. The librarians help with 
more difficult reference questions. Where 
will I find a book about ? One child 
after another comes to the librarian and is 
directed to the proper shelves. Many books 
are returned at this time also. There must 
be at least 150 children in the room. Staff 
duties consist of stamping, checking, slip- 
ping and shelving books. At 3:15 circula- 
tion is over and then the real work begins. 
Cards are filed, statistics for the day taken. 
The room is put in perfect order and, fin- 
ally, every shelf in the library is read. This 
has to be done every night because there 
is such a turn-over of books every hour that 
the staff often declare that not one book is 
in its proper place on the shelf at three- 
fifteen. We have a good time at this job. 
School is over. The staff feels at ease. They 
talk, lock each other in conference rooms 
occasionally, but they get the job done. In 
twenty minutes a miracle has occurred. 
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Every book is in place and stands straight 
on the shelves, chairs are pushed under the 
tables in orderly fashion, plants are watered. 
Every second Tuesday night the Library 
Club has a business meeting at 3:30 but 
this is not the Tuesday for it, so staff mem- 
bers leave one by one calling Goodnights 
as they go. 

The vice-president of the club is last to 
leave. He is a new officer and he takes his 
duties very seriously. He sees that the desk 
is in order, straightens one last shelf, talks 
to us of the carelessness of some staff mem- 
ber with whom he must remonstrate, and 
leaves. He hopes to get a job as public 
library page. He deserves it. 

It is three-forty-five. Let’s take stock. 
We check off the items on our calendar. All 
special jobs listed have been done. The 
bulletin boards look very attractive. We 
were unsuccessful in finding Mr. Gee's 
chess-men. We should have worked on the 
book-order today but it didn’t get done. 
Perhaps tomorrow. Miss Abbott, Miss Tay- 
lor, and I talk over the day. This hour 
was good. This was a hard one. We might 
have done it this way ' 

I glance at the statistics recorded by the 
staff and placed on my desk! Six hundred 
and ninety pupils have spent an hour in 
the room during the day. Two hundred 
fiction, 132 non-fiction books, 29 pictures, 
10 magazines, 40 pamphlets have been cir- 
culated. 


Eighteen teachers have been in the library 
during the day. Many of them have come 
to ask about classroom work which involves 
the use of the library. We have talked 
plans over with them. Miss Norton has 
planned for library lessons for her 7A Eng- 
lish classes. She will begin sending groups 
next week to use our individualized library 
instruction sheets. We have answered teach- 
ers’ requests, sending books to the classroom, 
looking up poems, pictures, and pamphlets. 

The pupils using the library have all been 
checked for attendance and citizenship. We 
have attempted to help each one in his 
quest for information. Perhaps we have not 
reached each one individually but we have 
reached a good many and we have attempted 
to maintain for all of them a pleasant room, 
one which invites reading. 


The library is quiet, peaceful, beautiful. 
Let’s go home. Goodnight, Goodnight! 
Our Day in the Library. 
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Dressing Up 


By Helen Lee Naughton * 


WE quote: “The library is pretty and 
neat and the books look nice and 
clean and there is mostly pretty flowers and 
some pictures around. The librarian is clean 
to.” Grade Seven Anonymous. 


What more could a library ask to be, if it 
made such an impression on a boy of the 
seventh grade who, obviously from his scrawl 
and its accompanying smudges was anything 
but pretty, meat, and clean? How many li- 
braries have let the homey, attractive attri- 
butes of neatness and cleanliness suffer in 
the shade of ponderous and often gloomy 
aspects which preserve the air of deep 
thought and wisdom enshrined at the sacri- 
fices of a little light-hearted charm? It’s 
well, at times, to let dignity dash off on a 
long tour, and invite her pleasant relative, 
cheerfulness, in for a stay. Especially is this 
true of the school library where awe of 
learning is an unknown quality anyway, and 
the task of producing such an attitude would 
be hopeless and useless. A classroom is a 
classroom no matter how modern the build- 
ing, how progressive the system, or how en- 
thusiastic the teacher. There must be black- 
boards and other furnishings reminiscent of 
drills and tests and questions and problems. 
In any school, therefore, the library has the 
happy opportunity of being the bright spot, 
the relief, the extraordinary. 

Now I have heard folks say that books set 
primly on shelves don’t have a “used” look. 
Maybe not, but lounging drunkenly every 
which way they have a debauched and irri- 
tating look that makes a great many people 
want to dash at them immediately and get 
them straightened out. Therefore, an effort 
to keep the shelves in order all the time is 
terribly worth while. Furthermore, the blue 
and gold and grey and green and rich full 
shine of shade upon tint, the bold finger of 
crimson accent, the sunshine puddle of 
orange and yellow, the welcome pause of 
black and brown would never have a chance 
to work their magic if they were muddled 
in piles of distraction. Every period, if 
necessary, the books can be straightened. 
You'll find, however, that a bit of character 
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stiffening in the matter of putting things 
back in their right places will result in very 
little necessity for strenuous physical effort 
on your part. The chairs, too, are important. 
Of course, you want the room to have a 
lived-in look but—certainly not the - 
ance of a room from which everyone fled as 
at the outbreak of the black death. Orderli- 
ness is just exactly as important in a library 
as the books themselves, for without the 
former the latter lose character, vigor, and 
vitality. 


Bright and Cheerful 


This is your best publicity, after all, to 
maintain a room that is so bright and cheer- 
ful and happy, that the people for whom it 
is designed are glad to enter it, and enjoy 
being in it. Of course, we’re merchants, we 
librarians. We are selling goods that cannot 
be measured, nor destroyed, nor grow really 
old. Nevertheless, this merchandise must be 
advertised . . . advertised with just as much 
nip to the imagination, hint to the curiosity, 
and pleasure to the eye as Milady’s newest 
fashions. Therefore, we display our wares 
as alluringly as possible, and with as much 
artistry as we can summon. Our bulletin 
boards are really the centers of all our dis- 
play work. And oh what problems there 
can arise from decorating those innocent 
squares of cork! 

It may be that I’ve never been able to 
push near enough, through the surrounding 
humanity, to allow nearsightedness its 
chance to read easily the written word on 
the crowded surfaces of news bulletins. It 
may be that, because of the herd instinct so 
strong in most of us, there are always at 
least seven people looking at a posted item 
. .. hever one, or two . . . It may be that 
I just don’t like vari-shaped banners of nar- 
row black and white print fluttering spottily 
at various angles. At any rate I have a deep, 
hard, ungenerous prejudice against using any 
of the library bulletin boards for newspaper 
clippings. After all, the newspapers in un- 
butchered form are right there. Why should 
we slaughter, dress, and display the meat of 
world events for our patrons? They'll be 
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looking for the box scores and Joe Palooka 
in the paper anyway, and quite likely, if 
unconsciously, they may absorb some news. 
If there must be current-events boards, sug- 
gest sweetly that they are lovely useful ar- 
ticles, but not for the library . . . your space 
is all tied up months in advance. 

There’s one other matter in the great bul- 
letin board question upon which this librar- 
ian feels very strongly . . . if not positively 
savage. I’ve been a nice child, and dutifully 
learned all the lessons about the value of 
student activity and Uy iy 8 and I'm 
sure as sure that “we learn by doing,” and I 
know that projects are stimulating to inter- 
est. But . . . there are only a few pupils in 
your school who are ever interested much in 
art work (particularly in our school where 
there has been no art instruction whatever 
during the past eight years); as a rule stu- 
dents are not stimulated to any great extent 
by interest in one another’s work; children 
with the backgrounds prevalent in most pub- 
lic schools today have slightly weird, and 
generally bizarre ideas on the subject of 
things artistic. Besides, it’s too much fun, 
to give up doing the displays myself. So, 
when the exhibit work is turned over to 
committees of grades seven, eight, and nine, 
the price paid is far too high for the return 
received in valuable student activity. From 
the results you yourself achieve, let’s hope 
the boys and girls learn far more than they'd 
get from the questionable participation of 
pushing the thumbtacks into the board them- 
selves. (I do let them pull the tacks out 
though, it’s so hard on fingernails. ) 


However, student interest is never ignored. 
We're always glad of student suggestions 
and grateful for the proffered material. Last 
year, in fact, the outdoor enthusiast in the 
eighth grade brought in a most gruesome 
collection of fox and beaver skulls, accom- 
panied by some very fine snapshots of beaver 
dams in a nearby lake. Of course they were 
used on our biggest bulletin board, but with 
enough discretion to overshadow the macabre 
aspect a little at least. But can you imagine 
the result if a too strong urge for student 
activity had permitted Leo to have free rein 
in the disposition of his trophies ? 

For the usual material to supply our bulle- 
tin boards, we keep a file of pictures mounted 
on heavy, colored construction paper . . . not 
the thick cardboard mounts of the stereopti- 
con era . . . and a number of large posters, 
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home-made, for such occasions as Music 
Week, the school proms (when we feature 
etiquette books), and the Big Game. For 
these posters, we use large desk blotters as 
backgrounds, rather than oak tag, for they 
have the advantage of providing color, being 
already cut and well proportioned, and they 
are all of a uniform size . . . which helps 
solve the storage problem. 


Too sadly, I admit that since Grade 
Three, when the supervisor looked upon my 
maple tree in all the glory of its autumnal 
dress and shook her head at Teacher as she 
sighed and told me to take another sheet of 
paper, since that day I've known that the 
artist was not in me. However even to the 
least gifted of us has been granted a little 
appreciation, some sense of proportion and 
color, and the ability to cut block letters out 
of squared paper. All of us have had at 
least elementary art instruction. Therefore if 
we stick to the simple and the moderate, the 
effects we can achieve can be truly lovely. 
There are all sorts of materials that can be 
used as well as pictures and posters. We've 
had, at various times, an Irish shillelagh, 
various rocks, a bird’s mest, Christmas 
wreaths, jack-o’-lanterns, model airplane . . . 
all hung from the top, stuck on with tape, 
tacked to the edges . . . extra items to sup- 
plement pictures, draw attention, create in- 
terest, and still look presentable. 


At least twice every year, it’s a good idea 
to display, in the library, all the new books, 
still in their bright paper jackets. Everyone 
gets a preview, pupils, teachers, P.T.A. Best 
of all, in all the times we've spread books 
around on tables and window shelves, we've 
never had a new, unmarked book stolen. 
It’s wise, too, to make the town a little school 
library conscious once in a while, especially 
during conventions, Education Week, or 
Book Week, by displaying, around a theme 

. . world friendship . . . vocations .. . 
hobbies . . . whatever books you may have 
on the subject. Put your books in a show- 
case or window. Within a few days the 
color, the novelty, the theme-interest will 
have introduced lots of new people to the 
fact that their school has a live and kicking 
library. 

Book Week can be a time of horrible 
penance to you for having chosen your pro- 
fession in the book world. It has been this 
to me more than once. This is chiefly be- 
cause the administration sometimes assumes 
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that the librarian is eagerly awaiting the op- 
portunity to exhaust herself fixing displays, 
giving little book talks (why are they always 
“little” ?), presenting an assembly program, 
distributing pamphlets and bookmarks, or 
casually tossing off an afternoon tea to the 
parents, or teachers, or both. Even if all 
this could be accomplished, is the effort ex- 
pended too much to make it worthwhile? 
What would be gained? Are we trying to 
make our students and teachers library con- 
scious? Hardly, when every day all through 
the year we strive for that effect. Do we do 
it to show off? “See how smart I am, what 
I can do with both hands tied and my eyes 
blindfolded.” Of course not. Every other 
teacher has all she can do to carry, with com- 
parative calm, her daily schedule. So has 
the librarian. There’s really no logical reason 
then to make a carnival week of seven days 
each November. Rather it is better to con- 
sider this time as just a period of special 
observance of all the good things books can 
bring to each one of us. Instead of a hun- 
dred frantic activities it’s far wiser to confine 
your energies to one. You'll make an im- 
pression that’s deeper, if not so brilliant or 
entertaining. 

At our school, and in many others, I 
imagine, assembly programs are the hardest 
things to manage. Selection of a play is 
always difficult, for the majority of those I 
have seen require far too much in the matter 
of costumes and scenery. Almost invariably 
they include scenes from Robin Hood, or 
Cinderella, or King Arthur and getting a 
thirteen-year-old boy into a doublet-and-hose 
outfit requires something far more muscular 
than tact. Anyway, all this costs far too 
much in a town where there is more of 
everything than money. A series of book 
reviews bores the audience right into the 
construction of paper airplanes and spitballs. 
A “talk” by the librarian is neither a treat 
nor a novelty. Furthermore, with a school 
band, an orchestra, two glee clubs and a 
Speech Arts group all holding compulsory 
rehearsals in the auditorium, there's prac- 
tically no time for other folk to practice. 
However, if your heart is set on a perform- 
ance for the entire student body, the most 
successful one we ever had was extremely 
simple and was written, directed, and per- 
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formed by the students. The motif was 
merely the same old “television” set, upon 
which were received characters from only 
the new books of that season. Each charac- 
ter told a little about himself and his activi- 
ties. Sandwiched between these personal ap- 
pearances were musical selections of: an en- 
tirely rhythmic nature for the appeasement 
of those in the audience who become auto- 
matically limp with fright at the suggestion 
of things literary. The costumes were mod- 
ern, therefore no problem. The scenery, 
except for a chair or two, a cabinet, and a 
six-foot-square wooden frame covered with 
grey cheesecloth (the receiver) was negli- 
gible. The books mentioned were something 
altogether new. The audience loved it. . . 
but even so, too much time was taken in its 
preparation to warrant repetition. If your 
salary runs to it, movies or puppet shows are 
always popular. But again, the expense is 
unnecessary and all out of proportion with 
the return. 

The-tea-and-book talk entertainment idea 
is excellent if your school boasts a home 
economics department and the parents and 
teachers can gather for an hour or so in the 
afternoon to see for themselves what the li- 
brary is accomplishing. Meeting adults of 
the community in this social manner can go 
much further in securing understanding of 
your aims and purposes than many more 
spectacular performances. 

But far and away the best Book Week 
observances we've ever had have been those 
in which every class in the school has come 
to the library sometime during the week to 
see and hear about the new books and to be 
reintroduced to a school department that 
some have neglected, others have set aside 
for more vigorous interests, and still others 
have never become really acquainted with. 


Publicity—in Moderation 


Your local newspaper may have a regular 
section or column devoted to education. If 
this is true in your community, library notes 
should be included at least once a month to 
keep an active interest in your work as part 
of the school system alive in the town at 


large. 
(Continued on page 171) 








Book Week 


OOK Week, which will be celebrated 

this year November 2-8, was organized 
twenty-three years ago to dramatize and in- 
tensify national interest in children’s read- 
ing. Comparative figures on the use of Book 
Week material during this period give some 
idea of the growth of the movement. For 
instance, 4,000 copies of a Manual were dis- 
tributed in 1919 as compared with almost 
60,000 in 1940; 9,000 copies of Jessie Wil- 
cox Smith’s poster, “More Books in the 
Home,” were sold for the second Book 
Week as against 25,000 copies of the Peter- 
shams’ poster last year. During this period 
children’s books have received ever increas- 
ing attention in national circulation maga- 
zines, on club programs, and on the radio, 
not alone during Book Week but throughout 
the year. 

Nevertheless, millions of boys and girls 
are still without easy access to books in 
either libraries, bookstores or homes. County 
and regional libraries and the W.P.A. Li- 
brary Extension Service are doing intensive 
work in those areas of the country where 
book facilities are inadequate and Book 
Week provides an occasion to dramatize their 
objectives. Book Week Headquarters re- 
ports excellent cooperation from boards of 
education in those states last year and heavy 
mail during the summer. 

The 1941 Book Week theme is ‘Forward 
With Books!”’ Interest in the place of books 
in the lives of boys and girls is intensified 
by the national drive for democracy at home 
and abroad and Book Week observance in 
many communities will be centered on a 
patriotic theme. ‘‘Forward With Books for 
Young Americans,” “America Goes Forward 
With Books,” “Forward With Books for 
Better Citizenship,” suggest some of the 
adaptations that may be made of this theme. 

Public Library Day in Book Week this 
year offers a new opportunity to unite the 
nation behind the libraries. A resolution 
endorsing this day was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and unanimously passed by the Sec- 
tion for Work with Children at the A.L.A. 
Conference. Thursday, November 6, was 
the day chosen for national emphasis, but it 
is expected that each library will choose for 
observance the day that best suits local con- 
ditions. A Library Day in Book Week has 


Suggestions 





been scheduled in some towns for many 
years and results have been most satisfactory. 
This is particularly true in small communi- 
ties where the spread of Book Week observ- 
ance has made heavy demands upon chil- 
dren’s librarians. Schools and other agencies 
which schedule Book Week programs wel- 
come the opportunity to cooperate with the 
library by placing Library Day on their cal- 
endars and children’s librarians gain time to 
participate in important extra-mural activi- 
ties. 

Special Book Week programs for both 
adults and children will be featured during 
the week on all national networks, and spot 
announcements will be sent from Book 
Week Headquarters to over eight hundred 
local stations. Librarians can help spread 
Book Week influence in their communities 
by calling the occasion to the attention of 
program directors of local radio stations. 
Ideas for programs will be welcome, and the 
opportunity to publicize the library is too 
good to miss. 


Promotio:: Aids 


Librarians wishing to plan Book Week 
observance will find practical help in the 
1941 Manual which is available, free, from 
Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th 
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Street, New York City. This contains many 
suggestions for making observance effective, 
including step-by-step directions for organiz- 
ing community cooperation. (The Commun- 
ity Committee idea which is being used effec- 
tively for all special events has been applied 
to Book Week in some towns for many years 
and merits wider adoption.) Special columns 
addressed to public and school librarians 
offer ideas for programs, projects, and pub- 
licity. A history of Book Week, statements 
by prominent people and a report on co- 
operation of associations, magazines, news- 
papers and radio are included and may be 
used in news stories for local newspapers. 
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This year’s lovely Book Week poster was 
designed by Helen Sewell, popular illustra- 
tor of children’s books. Symbolizing the 
joyous adventure of reading, this four-color 
poster offers an appropriate interpretation of 
the current theme, “Forward With Books!” 
Librarians will be interested, too, in the Pub- 
lic Library Day poster designed by Jon Bru- 
baker. This one comes with a gummed strip 
to be filled in with the date selected for local 
observance of the exact day and attached to 
the poster. Posters are twenty cents each or 
six for $1. This and other promotion aids are 
obtainable from Book Week Headquarters. 


It Can Be Fun! 


By H. Vaile Deale * 


OR those of us engaged in the exciting busi- 

ness of public relations through the library, 
promoting Book Week has become the high light 
of our publicity program; the crowning achieve- 
ment of the library year. And it is perhaps a 
legitimate climax or send-off (as the case may 
be), for there is no other week in the year’s 
calendar which deserves more attention, or advance 
preparation. 

Each fall the Withers Public Library of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., joins with other libraries, publishers, 
and educators throughout the country in the ob- 
servance of National Book Week. Plans for this 
most stimulating week of the library year begin in 
the minds of the head librarian and the public 
relations assistant several months before. Ideas 
begin to collect and assemble until a mass of notes 
demand to be jotted down, and these ideas form 
the nucleus for Book Week preparations. And 
from the very beginning the project is considered 
from the community angle, for Book Week should 
be a community-wide celebration if the full scope 
of its possibilities is to be realized. 

Withers Public Library invited each of the local 
bookshops and publishing houses to set up an ex- 
hibit in the library during Book Week. Several 
availed themselves of this opportunity and the ex- 
hibits attracted much attention. A number of 
teachers in the city schools brought their classes, 
en masse, to see the new books. The bookshops 
were most generous, too, when members of the 
library staff were asked to give booktalks, and 
provided new books and book lists upon several 
occasions. 

We were off to a good start with a proclama- 
tion from the Mayor, which was secured a good 
week in advance by the librarian. Using the na- 





bg Public Relations Assistant, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, Iil. 


tional theme of “Good books . . . Good friends,” 
the library centered its celebration around a series 
of “modern home libraries” under the direction of 
the children’s librarian, Louise Kessler, assisted by 
two members of the Bloomington Art Association. 
This series indicated suggestive “home libraries” 
for very young children, youths, and adults. Local 
merchants were helpful in loaning the furniture 
and accessories for the exhibit. On display, at 
the same time, in the Russell Art Gallery on the 
second floor of the library was the current exhibit 
of the Bloomington Art Association: a collection 
of oils from the Kraushaar Galleries. 

Successful Book Week promotion comes as the 
result of every staff member's contribution to the 
total effort of the library. Since books are the 
things we are trying to “‘sell” there must be some 





Thelma ]. Van Ness, Bloomington librar- 

ian, and Charlotte Ryan of the Illinois 

State Library talk things over in the spa- 

cious inside of Illinois’ new bookmobile 

which visited Bloomington preceding 

Book Week and drew attention, parked 
in front of the library building. 
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new and attractive ones, many rebound and color- 
ful titles, all on prominent display throughout the 
week. The librarian or order librarian must begin 
early in the selection of titles that are to make 
their first appearance during Book Week. This 
will give the catalog department time to do its 
part of the job as efficiently as at any other time. 
Whoever makes the lists should have the oppor- 
tunity to see the new books, or a list of them, 
from which to choose some titles in advance. And 
lists should be made for Book Week! If you keep 
a watchful eye open for unusual and clever ideas 
in book-lists, you will have many different ideas 
by the time you are ready to get your own ready. 
At one table in our main lobby we chose to group 
new fiction titles; at another table were all the 
non-fiction additions. Each table carried a sign 
indicating the fact that these new books would be 
released to the first borrowers to arrive on the last 
day of Book Week. However, any one might 
leave a “reserve” for any of the books while they 
were on display. An appealing list was made for 
each table of books; special care was taken with 
these lists so that readers would want to take one 
along with them. Many persons used them as 
check-lists for their fall reading and we found that 
these lists kept returning to us weeks after Book 
Week! 

For the librarian or publicity assistant there are 
many little things that can be done in advance to 
promote your Book Week plans. Send letters to 
each of the ministers in your city suggesting that 
the Sunday preceeding Book Week they mention 
it in their churches either by oral or printed an- 
nouncement. You will be surprised at the co- 
operation you get. Many ministers will choose 
“book sermons” or in other ways observe the 
opening of Book Week. Also send letters to each 
of the restaurants in your town asking them to 
tack a “by-line’’ to their daily menu, something 
such as: “Visit your public library during Book 
Week, November—.” If there is a cooperative 
motion-picture manager work with him in secur- 
ing @ book film, and also for a display in the 
lobby of several theatres during®the week. He 
might also be glad to put an “ad” on the screen 
announcing Book Week activities. 

One year you may wish to canvas the business 
district of your city to ask for display space in the 
store windows. Because merchants are constantly 
asked for such space, we did not follow that pro- 
cedure this year, though it was done last year with 
some success. The official book week poster with 
a number of new. books from your local bookshops 
will assist you in aftanging such window displays. 
Be certain to tie up the display with “your public 
library” and announce the dates of Book Week 
somewhere in the set-up. 

Of course let us not forget the regular channels 
of publicity, such as feature articles for your news- 
papers and time on the air. Just before Book 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Week you might call the “library editor” to ask 
her to come over for a story that you feel will 
interest the newspaper readers of the community. 
If you have a regular column, as we do, you will 
make special plans to have appropriate material in 
during Book Week. In addition you might send 
over a list of the new titles to be released at the 
close of Book Week. Or perhaps you are going 
to ask some one of your well-read patrons to re- 
view a particularly timely book which they have 
enjoyed. Whatever your plan, remember to have 
your stories in the hands of the editors well in 
advance so that they can plan, too. Don't over- 
look the possibility of pictorial publicity either! 
Often you can secure a full page of pictures show- 
ing the value of your library to the community by 
simply calling the right person. Last year we had 
an entire page which showed the various types of 
borrowers using the library. The pictures were 
authentic, too, for they were taken in the homes 
or workshops of the borrowers. 

And what about the radio? It may be your 
opportunity during Book Week to secure occa- 
sional or permanent time over some local station 
If the station is small, it will be particularly gen- 
erous in allowing time for a fifteen-minute broad- 
cast. In addition to our regular Wednesday after- 
noon feature: ‘““What’s News at the Library?’’, we 
asked last year for “spot’’ announcements during 
Book Week, and for two additional fifteen-minute 
periods at the beginning and close of the week 
One of these periods was used for a children’s 
department broadcast, the other was turned over 
to the Short Story Club of the high school which 
happened at the moment to be making a study of 
radio-script writing. Radio is one sure way to 
reach the stay-at-home and the shut-ins who are 
often those who most need the services of the 
library. If you are asked to appear on a program 
sponsored by some other educational organization, 
remember that it is an opportunity to “broadcast’’ 
for the library! You have overlooked a very im- 
portant source of modern publicity if you have 
failed to connect your public relations with radio 
Try it! 

Working particularly through the children’s de- 
partment and the school branches, we extended to 
every school child an invitation to visit his public 
library sometime during Book Week. Teachers 
were encouraged to visit, too, and many brought 
their classes to the library on their own initiative 
These groups were taken through the library on a 
tour that explained the use of the card catalog, 
some of the most general reference books and, of 
course, the opportunities for recreational reading 
Two special story hours were given during Book 
Week, and a tea for the teachers held on Saturday 
afternoon. 

There are endless possibilities to Book Week 
once you have caught the spirit. For instance, 
what better time to start that pet project which 
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BrING-YouR-DOLLIE Story Hour 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington, Ill. 


you may have had in the back of your mind, but 
which needed some particular moment of enthu- 
siasm for maturity? At Withers Public several of 
us had the notion that one medium of advertise- 
ment which we had overlooked in our twin-cities 
was an “ad” card in the busses. We had failed 
to take the initiative in investigating the possibili- 
ties, requirements, etc., but just before Book Week 
we were approached by the gentleman in charge 
of this motor bus advertising. His proposition 
was: generous rent space free, if we would invest 
in a commercial sign that would be up to the 
standards of the other advertisers. Since the rent 
alone for three months time would amount to 
over fifteen dollars, we felt justified in accepting 
his offer even before we knew the actual cost of 
getting a sign done. The bill for having a three- 
color bus card made up was only slightly more 
than our rent would have been. Thus we carry 
the message of “Good Books . . . Good Friends’’ 
by means of show cards to persons who use the 
twin-city bus-system. They made their initial ap- 
pearance during Book Week. 





What we have been trying to say in some prac- 
tical ways is this: promoting Book Week can be 
a stimulating and effective part of any library's 
public relations program. The first requisite is 
enthusiasm; the second, effort; the results will 
surprise you. Selling your library to the commun- 
ity can be fun! 

a 68 


The theme of the International P.E.N. Con- 
gress held in London, September 10 to 13, was 
“Literature in the World After the War.” A 
note in the London P.E.N.’s journal on the recent 
death of Hugh Walpole was a quote from one 
of his letters to a refugee member: “I have been 
writing for so long a time that people don't know 
that I feel as though I were only just beginning.” 





The announcement that Bruce Lockhart (Guns 
or Butter), as Additional Deputy Under Secretary, 
will give the Ministry of Information “necessary 
guidance” has done nothing to make the Minis- 
try’s hand freer (which some consider vital to the 
whole war effort). “Critics of the present system” 
have not been asking for more guidance but for 
less, in particular, less from the Foreign Office. 









OOK WEEK has been observed in Teachers 

College Elementary and Intermediate School 
in Honolulu for several years, and year after 
year as I looked through Wilson Library Bulletin 
and other magazines for display and program 
suggestions I wondered why all the descriptions 
were of exhibits prepared by the librarian for 
children. Why not let them share in the fun? 
Surely they will derive more pleasure and more 
information from an exhibit they plan for them- 
selves. 

I talked this idea over with the eighth grade, 
the library service group in our school. They 
accepted it enthusiastically and decided that we 
would observe Book Week with displays in the 
library and an auditorium program to which the 
whole school, grades one to nine, might be 
invited. They wrote a letter to each grade 
describing the plan and asking if that grade 
cared to participate in either the displays or the 
program. Most of the answers were, ‘““We would 
like to have a part in both the displays and the 
program.” 

Since we receive the national slogan selected 
for Book Week too late to develop plans based 
upon it, we decided that we must choose our 
own slogan. The eighth grade was studying the 
Revolutionary period of American History, read- 
ing the Declaration of Independence and other 
documents and speeches which pointed the way 
to American democracy, so after several slogans 





RIDDLES FROM PINNOCHIO 


dealing with books and reading had been sug- 
gested some one said, “Couldn't we use ‘OUR 
AMERICAN HERITAGE’ for our slogan and show 
how books have helped to create and preserve 
it?” The group agreed that this was by far the 
best suggestion. So we sent a second note to 
each grade in the school, announcing our slogan 
and asking them to plan their displays with it in 
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Book Week Throughout the Year 


By Cynthia Buck Geiser * 








mind. We asked them, also, to let the planning 
committee know what was being prepared for 
the program in order that there might be no 
duplication of program material. 

The week preceding Book Week was a busy 
one in our school library for each grade sent a 
committee to arrange its exhibit and select books 
appropriate to display with it. The exhibits 
had all been prepared in the classrooms, growing 
out of current units of study in almost every 
case. Tables had been reserved for each class 
and a label naming the exhibit and the group 
responsible for it had been prepared in the 
library. 





“RIDE "EM CowBoY” 


As soon as the library doors were open on the 
Monday morning of Book Week children poured 
into the library, anxious to see how their exhibit 
looked and what the other classes had done. 
This is what they saw: 


First grade exhibit. 

Animals made from cereal cartons, realistically 
painted, spotted and striped, pictures of animals 
drawn by the first grade children and books about 
animals including, Dorothy Lathrop’s Animals of the 
Bible, Animals from Everywhere, Raffy and the 
Honke Beast. 


ANIMALS WE LIKE. 


Boats AND Books. Second grade exhibit. 

Models of boats made by the children displayed 
with such books as the Petershams’ Story Book of 
Ships, Sailor Sam by Alice Dalgliesh, Little Toot by 
Hardie Gramatky. 


“Ripe "EM Cowsoy.” Third grade exhibit. 


A ranch house, a corral, toy horses, and cowboy 
dolls. The books displayed included Tousey's 
Cowboy Tommy and Cowboy Tommy's Round Up, 
Young Cowboy by Will James, Cowhand Goes to 
Town by Phil Stong, and others. 


“O_p KENTUCKY 


exhibit. 


A table-size cotton plantation, plantation mansion, 
slaves cabins, slaves picking cotton. Some of the 
books displayed were Little Jeems Henry and Across 


HoME.” Fourth grade 
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the Cotton Patch by Ellis Creedle, Zickle’s Luck by 
Edna Turpin and Tales from Uncle Remus by Joel 
Chandler Harris. 


& 


ENJOYING A HOME MADE Movie 





SHIPS TO SAIL THE SEAS. Fifth grade exhibit. 

Models of sailing ships, some of them of historic 
interest such as ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ and books which 
included Van Loon’s Ships and How They Sailed 
the Seven Seas, All Sails Set by Armstrong Sperry, 
Van Meter’s Tramps and Liners, and Pryor's Steam- 
ship Book. 


PEEPS INTO Books. Sixth grade exhibit. 

Fifteen peep shows made by individual children. 
Each child had selected the book and scene which 
his peep show represented and they ranged all the 
way from Tom Thumb, Rachel Field's Pocket 
Handkerchief Park, Marjorie Bianco's The Good 
Friends, Paul Brown's Fire, the Mascot, to The 
Call of the Wild by Jack London. 


KNow Hawau. Seventh grade exhibit. 
Pictograph maps of the Hawaiian Islands with 

books dealing with the history, natural history, 

birds, insects, shells, flowers, legends of these islands. 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA. Eighth grade 
exhibit. 
A map outlining the westward movement of 


United States history and a book list, illustrated with 
silhouettes, listing some of the best books dealing 
with the various periods of our historical develop- 
ment. Fifty books were arranged in groups illustrat- 
ing the various periods. 

Ninth 


Goop Movies Goop Books. 


grade exhibit. 

A motion picture made by clipping pictures from 
magazines or drawing original pictures of scenes 
from thirty-seven movies which had been made 
from books. These pictures were pasted on a long 
strip of paper, the paper rolled on a reel and the 


FROM 


reel placed in a large box covered to represent 
a_ book. When the handle of the reel, which 
protruded from one side of the book, was turned 
it unwound and a scene from each movie could 
be seen. The ninth grade was studying ‘‘Movies"’ 
as their unit in literature at that time and much 
of the information collected in their study went 


toward preparing this display. 


Our AMERICAN HERITAGE. 


brary Service Group. 
This our main feature, 


Eighth Grade Li- 


given a prominent place 
at the front of the room, was a poster with our 
slogan in large letters, with marginal pictures of 
epic periods in American history, Discovery, Coloniza- 
tion, Revolution, Frontiers, Civil War, Inventions, 
Wings. The books selected for display were 


representative of Our American Heritage and included 
subjects: 


a group of books on each of these 
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Democracy, Education, Adventures, Great Men, 


Great Deeds, Leisure. 


Every one in the school from the first grade 
through the ninth and many of the students from 
Teachers College visited the library during Book 
Week. They all agreed that it was the best book 
exhibit we ever had. The peep shows and the 
“movie’” were the most popular exhibits. All 
books displayed could be reserved to be borrowed 
the following week and most of them were re- 
served by more than one person. Interest in 
books was stimulated and our circulation soared. 





Best of all, this unique Book Week initiated 


an interest in library displays. Not a week has 
passed this entire year without a committee from 
some class, sometimes two or more, coming to 
the library to ask if they may display some project 


which they have been working on in class. The 
answer is always an enthusiastic, “Yes, of 
course.” And then we begin talking about the 


books which they have used in connection with 
this particular project, what others we might 
find in the library to add interest to the exhibit; 
we turn to the card catalog, to the Children’s 
Catalog, we look through Young Wings and the 
Horn Book and soon we have a table full of 
books to which the display will call attention. 
So Teachers College Elementary and Intermediate 
School in Honolulu celebrates Book Week the 
whole year through. 





James B. Connolly, author of “Port of 
Gloucester,” and Barbara Shute, librarian 
of Sawyer Free Library, Gloucester, 


Mass., photographed during Book Week 
Open House against the mural showing 
types of vessels that have entered Glou- 
cester Harbor during its 300 years. 








Book Week in an 


By John B. 


OOK WEEK in the Ridgway School has come 

to be a vital part of each child’s experience 

in curriculum planning and has yielded more 

abundantly to the enriched living of girls and 

boys and teachers than any other activity in the 

school. Because of the vast possibilities offered 

through the medium of books and the ever 

expanding areas connected with book experiences, 

Book Week touches intimately every child in the 
school. 

Soon after school has re-opened in September, 
when the adventures of vacation have lost their 
lure, with the colorful glamour of Hallowe'en in 
the distance, a perked-up ear can sense the brisk 
atmosphere of books. One hears such expressions 
as, “What will we do with Book Week this 
year?”’, “Wonder who will give the tea?”, “Who 
will have the assembly program?”’, “Who will 
make the quiz?”, and perhaps most often, “Who 
will win books?”—for you see, books are real 
living parts of each child’s everyday life and 
it is because of this paramount significance and 
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the stimulating experiences emerging from the 
activities that a great portion of our curriculum 
develops. 


Securing New Books 


Perhaps the richest material gains from Book 
Week come through the new books which are 
added to our library. All through the year 
individuals and groups are interested in finding 
books which will appeal to other readers and 
satisfy their own tastes. Some individuals keep 
diaries of their reading and as books are sug- 
gested add these to their lists. Groups in class- 
rooms, with the guidance of the teacher, compile 
a list of suggested readings from books they 
have enjoyed and of topics they wish to know 
more about. Then, just before the close of 
school in June, these lists are given to a com- 
mittee of pupils and teachers for consideration 
Much duplication is eliminated because children 
use the catalog in checking their own lists before 
submitting them to the committee. This selected 
list is then presented to the Parent-Teacher Group 





At the Greeswood, S. C., Public Library the Children’s Department prepared and 


displayed models of typical homes of the North, East, South, and West. 
home, shown above, is a jungle hut with Hottentots in war paint and feathers. 


The Southern 
The hut 


is surrounded by green tropical plants and by animals of the jungle. 
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from which a committee is appointed to further 
study the lists with the pupil-teacher committee. 
The money available from the Board of Educa- 
tion, individual gifts, and school contributions 
makes up the budget for books and is the only 
limiting factor in selection. The books are 
purchased during the summer, accessioned and 
prepared for circulation so that when Book Week 
arrives, these new friends are ready to be 
presented to the school. 


Exhibit of New Books 


At the close of school on Friday just prior tc 
Book Week, each room sends a representative to 
assist with the Book Week exhibit. This com- 
mittee becomes acquainted with the new books, 
arranges them in the library and in the reading 
nooks on various hall landings. These arrange- 
ments are made according to topics such as 
science, health, social studies and the like. Other 
groupings may be made around Books for Boys, 
What Would You Like to Know About Elec- 
tricity?, and Mystery Stories. The group decides 
the type and style of arrangement for presentation 
to the school and assumes full responsibility for 
an attractive and interesting exhibit. Opportunity 
is also given to those individuals who wish to 
exhibit the new additions to their private collec- 
tions, to display their scrap books and reading 
diaries. 

During the weeks prior to Book Week 
Celebration, the upper age groups are busily 
engaged in making posters for the event. Various 
suggestions may have been secured from the 
Book Selection Committee relative to the type 
of books to be added to the library and from 
these ideas the children illustrate books, prepare 
appealing posters, and depict characters in their 
reading experiences. The posters add much to 
the exhibit and the children take keen delight in 
seeing their efforts contributing to the practical 
and artistic worth of the exhibit. 


Book Week Tea 


The first afternoon of Book Week is always 
memorable in a social way because of the tea 
given to parcnts, friends, and teachers, and to the 
public librarian. Usually one group will be 
responsible for formulating the plans and exe- 
cuting them in a charming and gracious manner. 
For this event, the library takes on an entirely 
new role, and tea tables, candles, and flowers, 
with books for a background, always assure an 
attractive setting. Each detail has definite rela- 
tions to the experience of school living and each 
year the event is designed with more meaningful 
relationships. Those who serve always dress in 
costumes which represent some favorite character 
from their reading. Some common ones are, 
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Little Red Riding Hood, Alice in Wonderland, 
Heidi, Aladdin, Pinocchio and a score of others. 
Often a rare and new costume is presented much 
to the delight of everyone and guessing runs high 
until identification is made. 


The Assembly Program 


During the middle of the week a special 
assembly program is given which is devoted 
entirely to Books. This past year a very energetic 
and exciting quiz program was given by a 
specially appointed group. Characters from 
books appeared on the stage to be identified; 
names of books were given and the authors asked 
for, characters were called and their book-homes 
requested; sources of popular expressions were 
requested, etc. If the pupil on the platform was 
unable to supply the correct answer, he could 
raise his hand and, through messengers, secure 
help from his classmates in the audience. The 
individual receiving the highest score was 
permitted to select three books for the library and 
one for himself. 

At a previous assembly program various scenes 
from books were presented and interesting ac- 
counts of authors given. One group felt that 
knowing more about how books were made 
would create a finer appreciation for the care and 
protection of books; a publishing house willingly 
supplied someone who gave a complete story of 
book-making. It has been gratifying to note 
the improvement in the care of books since that 
experience and to see how much longer books 
remain in usable condition. 


Book Week Parade 


In the early days of Book Week announcements 
are made about the annual parade given the 
last day of the celebration. Any one wishing to 
represent a character may enter the parade and 
is permitted a half-hour late leave at noon so 
that he may dress and return to school without 
his playmates identifying him before reaching the 
school building. These characters are entertained 
in the hall of the school by Mother Goose who 
assumes that all the characters are her children 
and that they must be quite happy and contented. 
Each year a teacher volunteers to be Mother 
Goose and the children love dearly to guess who 
Mother Goose really is. The parade moves 
throughout all the rooms in the school and each 
pupil may vote his opinion regarding the most 
original, the most appropriate, the préttiest, and 
the most difficult character to identify. 


Visiting Other Libraries 


At convenient times during the week pupils 
and teachers visit various libraries in the com- 
munity. We find it a most helpful method of 
acquainting with their new home the group which 











“New Book Friends were introduced to our boys and girls by a frieze as shown in the 
picture. The arms, legs, and heads were made from black construction paper, the face: 
drawn in white chalk, while the bodies were book jackets. This unique and attractive 
exhibit was planned and carried out by Kathryn Brennan, assistant in the children’s 
department.” —Berssig H. NEWKIRK, Librarian, Somerville, N. J., Public Library. 


will leave us the following June for junior high 
school. To be familiar in advance with their new 
school library helps the pupils to make easy 
and contented adjustments. The public library is 
also visited during Book Week under the 
guidance and supervision of the teachers. 

Librarians from other schools are always 
invited to our Book Week Tea during the special 
week activities but we make an effort to have 
an extra visit during other hours so that they 
may see our new books and posters. During 
these visits the older age groups are invited to 
the library for the visit to hear the discussions 
regarding books and libraries. We firmly believe 
that librarians from other levels in the school 
system should visit elementary school libraries 
and become acquainted with our interests, wishes, 
and appreciations. 


Conclusions 


A casual glance at such varied and extensive 
activities carried on by children for Book Weck 





AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 





may invite criticism, but it must be remembered 
that all the children in public schools are not 
permitted the opportunities in reading experiences 
that a selected few may enjoy. The pupils’ 
homes are individually as different as the children 
themselves, and when the home is unable to 
supply these needed materials, it is the duty of 
the school to make these adventures possible. 
From this view we plan our Book Week Program 

Perhaps rowhere in the life history of an 
individual are books so real and important as 
they are to children in the elementary school 
Book Week can never be too rich in meaningful 
experiences. 


An English Village 


AM enclosing a picture of what was one of 

our special features in our Book Week cele- 
bration. We called this attraction “An English 
Village,” and it included Shakespeare's home, 
Robert Burns’ home, Ann Hathaway's home, and 
Trinity Church; and to complete the 
setting we included the river Avon 

This entire exhibit of cardboard 
houses was placed on a table upon 
which we had prepared a lovely green 
grass, which, when analyzed, is only 
sawdust dyed green. Walks were made 
by just pushing back the sawdust to 
whatever position we desired. The 
River Avon is no more than light blue 
cellophane paper over a rough sketch 
of water on plain paper beneath. The 
final effect was most attractive to our 
school children, to say nothing of our 
adult spectators. 

The English Village came to us as a 
courtesy of the Hertzburg Monastery 
Hill Bindery at 1751 Belmont Ave., 
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Chicago, Ill. The setting and background, how- 
ever, are entirely original with us. 


Tessie Yorp, Librarian 
La Salle, Ill., Public Library 


A Stop and Shop Table 


HAT’'S new? Have you read it? Is it in- 

teresting? Does it take you over the road? 
They are not testing your intelligence, they only 
want your help in the choice of a book. 

Quizzes are just part of each day's sunshine to 
a librarian, and gave us the idea for a “Stop and 
Shop” table near the library entrance with a 
poster saying “These books have been read and 
enjoyed by our staff.’’ Each assistant selected sev- 
eral of her favorites, and it was remarkable how 
many trips we made to the stacks to keep the table 
from having a Mother Hubbard appearance. We 
find the books we have enjoyed we can easily per- 
suade the public to read. 

We advertised our library in a furniture store 
window, with a large poster suggesting, “Furnish 
your mind as well as your home,” with a collec- 
tion of our most attractive books. 

On our street is a Swedish restaurant with a 
sign, “Real Swedish pea soup,” and on a bus I 
saw printed on a man’s sweater, “Hire’s Root Beer 
with Real Root Juices,” and still another large 
sign on a Honolulu street reads “The Real Jesus 
Mission.” Perhaps it might not be amiss to ad- 
vertise a Real Library. 

(Mrs.) ALMA F. WriGut, Librarian 
Rowland Branch Library 
Rockford, Ill. 


An Illustrated Clock Face 


OOD BOOKS and Goop FRIENDS meet every 

day in the Children’s Room at the Nutley 

Free Public Library. During Book Week 1940 
this was illustrated by a clock face showing fa- 
miliar book characters instead of numerals—book 
characters who are friends of children the world 





Stop AND SHOP TABLE 
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over all the time. Reading clockwise beginning at 
one o'clock those shown were: Little Bo-Peep, 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, Heidi, Pinocchio, 
Robin Hood, Hans Brinker, Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, Dr. Dolittle, Long John Silver of Treasure 
Island fame, Robinson Crusoe, Alice in Wonder- 
land, and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. The clock 
itself was 12 feet in diameter, made of plyboard, 
and the characters were from 12 to 14 inches 
high, cut from heavy cardboard and painted by 
members of the library staff. Beneath the clock, 
books were displayed on a long table, 
protected on three sides by a low 
picket fence. The children loved it! 
CHILDREN’S ROOM 
Free Public Library 
Nutley, N.J. 


Speaking of Book Week—if you 
don’t receive your Book Week Check 
Book soon, send a card to The Wil- 
son Company (950 University Ave- 
nue, New York City) asking for a 
copy. It lists posters, books, and 
pamphlets that should help in your 
Book Week preparations. 








Penny Day 


By Ruth D. Harris * 


E had a student body thoroughly awakened 

to the joy and the need of reading and 
partly equipped with the minimum essentials in 
the technique of book selection as a direct result 
of our program for Book Week 1940. Student 
interest in reading and book selection were stimu- 
lated by buying the books, be they good or bad, 
recommended by the students after an intensive 
study of book catalogs, reviews, and library aids 
in English classes during Book Week. So keen 
was the interest in this program that it carried 
over in one section of the English classes until the 
end of the semester. In this class the students 
organized a club, collecting dues of two cents a 
week from each member with which to buy good 
books of fiction for the school library. 


When the second semester began, there were no 
funds available for the books in which the stu- 
dents were now expressing a voluntary interest. 
Such schemes as a book club with membership 
dues of ten cents a month were considered and 
discarded, first, because they would limit the read- 
ing facilities to a small group of students; second, 


* Librarian, Fremont, Nebraska, Senior High School. 


because they would involve a great deal of book- 
keeping; and finally, because they would make our 
reading program much less indicative of the inter- 
ests of the entire student body. 

In the end, the following plan was evolved 
and proposed to the Student Council by the librar- 
ian and the teachers in the English department. 
It was proposed that a Penny Day, occurring on a 
designated day each week, be established by the 
Council. On that day each member of the Eng- 
lish classes would contribute voluntarily a penny, 
or as many as he wished, to the Student Readers’ 
Fund, consecrated to the purchase of books recom- 
mended by the pupils through their English classes 
each week. The Student Readers’ Fund would be 
administered by a Student Readers’ Board consist- 
ing of five members elected by the Student Council 
from a list of fifteen to twenty nominations made 
by the teachers of the English department. The 
high school librarian would act as sponsor of the 
Student Readers’ Board which would meet weekly 
to dispose of the funds accumulated. 

The Student Council approved the plan, en- 
thusiastically electing the members of the first 
Student Readers’ Board and promoting the first of 
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fifteen Penny Days. The first collection netted 
$5.20, with which the Board promptly purchased 
Cather’s Sapphira and the Slave Girl and Saroyan’s 
My Name Is Aram. In all, $71.74 was collected 
from the pupils with which to purchase books 
they recommended to the Student Readers’ Board. 
Throughout the entire period the contributions 
held up well only once sinking to a low of $3.92 
at a time when student interest in the basketball 
tournament made heavy demands on their time 
and purses. The fifteenth and last collection 
brought in $8.00 to make up for this deficiency 
With these funds thirty-eight books and nine 
issues of the Sunday New York Times were added 
to the school library. Student interest and pride 
in their project were at all times satisfactory; the 
only criticism expressed was provoked by the fact 
that the books could not be circulated during the 
summer months, and that the sophomore class was 
j not sufficiently represented on the Board. 

Like all good plans this project required the 
interest and work of a few plus the cooperation of 
many to make it function successfully. The Eng- 
lish teachers included in their courses units cover- 
ing the book reviews each week in Scholastic, 
Time, Newsweek, Life, The Omaha World Herald, 
New York Times Book Review Section, The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, and the monthly 
magazines such as Atlantic and Harper's. It was 
the librarian’s task to bring to the teachers and the 
Student Readers’ Board the discriminating annota- 
tions of such librarians’ aids as the Standard Cata- 

















log for High School Libraries, Booklist, Book- 
man’s Manual, Book Review Digest, and the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, and see that the whole setup 
functioned with a degree of smoothness. Most 
difficult job of all perhaps was that of the mem- 
bers of the Student Readers’ Board, for out of all 
this mass of material they had to select for con- 
sideration the five or six titles that the students 
seemed most interested in and then purchase the 
two or three that their funds would allow. This 
meant collecting lists of books talked about each 
week from the several English teachers, reconsider- 
ing the reviews on each title, examining the library 
collection to avoid duplication, considering the 
relative importance of each book, eliminating 
books of a reference nature, and finally, perform- 
ing the very simple task of ordering. 

While it was never intended that the project 
should continue after the close of the current 
school year, demands for more reference material 
have made such heavy inroads upon the library 
budget that the English teachers unanimously ap- 
proved its continuation next year. Two improve- 
ments will be made in the reorganization of the 
Student Readers’ Board. First, there will be more 
equal representation of all three grades in the 
high school on the Board, and second, a written 
policy of book selection will be formulated as a 
guide to the activities of the Board. This policy 
will be designed by the students to take care of 
such problems as detective stories, classics, supple- 
mentary material, and cheap reprints. 
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King Papyrus Visits the Library 


This was the subject of the grand float 
parade which culminated the three day 
Coastal Empire Paper Festival, held in 
Savannah, Georgia, April 16-19, 1941. 
There were twenty-five floats in all, each 
representing some well known book, the 
selection having been made by the public 
through a newspaper contest. 





The first float, pictured above, shows his 
Royal Highness surrounded by his books 
and, apparently, quite oblivious to the 
crowds or to the Queen, herself, who is 
seen in the rear, seated on her throne. 





Drums ALONG THE MOHAWK 


Is realistically portrayed in this repro- 

duction of the stockade, behind which 

the settlers await fearfully the approach 
of the hostile Indians. 





SHow BoaT 


The bizarre costumes of the people on 

the deck of a side wheeler left no doubt 

that this float was meant to suggest 
SHOow Boar. 
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GONE WITH THE WIND 


The contrasting themes of the book were 
strikingly shown by the smiling Scarlett 
in Tara’s doorway and the grim figure of 
the destructive cannon in the foreground. 


“Take It Or Leave It’’ Contest 


INCE the current vogue for “quiz” programs 

has entered practically all fields of activity, we 
decided to try a version of the popular “Take It 
or Leave It” idea for our Book Week assembly 
The rules and questions, worked out and executed 
by a group of student librarians, were simple 
One contestant was elected from each home room 
A judge, who read and interpreted questions and 
answers, and a three-man jury, which was the final 
word in case of dispute, sat on the stage with the 
contestants. A slip of paper was drawn from a 
hat by the entrant, who passed it on to the judge 
for reading. The munificent sum of five cents 
was given for each question correctly answered. 
With each correct answer the contestant had the 
privilege of choosing another question, or of quit- 
ting with the nickel he was sure of keeping. If 
he chose to try again and failed to give the right 
response, his earnings from previous question or 
questions in that round had to be refunded to the 
judge. Any questions which, in the opinion of 
judge and jury, were not answered satisfactorily 
were turned over to the audience for correction 
Members of the student body who answered cor- 
rectly were entitled to the prize money which the 
contestant forfeited. About twenty nickels were 
needed for the easiest, most interesting, and 
cheapest Book Week contest we have ever spon- 
sored. Following is a partial list of questions 
used, on the Junior High level: 


1. What is Mark Twain's real name? 
Samuel Clemens 
2. Complete these names: 
Louisa May (Alcott) 
Booker T. (Washington) 
Albert Payson (Terhune) 
3. Who was Bob, Son of Battle? 
Dog 
4. Name three books from which movies have 


been made. 
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Treasure Island, Little Minister, Hurri- 
cane, ad infinitum 


What did Noah Webster write? 
Dictionary 
What is the name of a story 1037 pages 
long? 
Gone with the Wind 
What were the first names of these authors: 
Keller (Helen) 
Tarkington (Booth) 
Dickens (Charles) 
Who were Amy, Jo, Beth and Meg? 
Characters from Little Women 
Who besides Mother Goose has written a 


book called Jack and Jill? 
Louisa May Alcott 
Who wrote Call of the Wild? 
Jack London 
Name three monthly magazines to which 
our library subscribes. 
With what great explorer did the Three 
Boy Scouts go to Africa? 
Martin Johnson 
Who wrote Call of the Canyon? 
Zane Grey 
How are fiction books arranged in the li- 
brary? 
Finish these titles: 
Red Pepper (Burns) 
The Poor Little (Rich Girl) 
The Count of (Monte Cristo) 


PHEBE SUDLOW 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Children of Other Lands 


Sb ws children’s department of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Dublin, Ga., held the spotlight of 
interest not only for the city of Dublin but for 
the entire county of Laurens during National 
Children’s Book Week, 1940. 


The slogan for the year, “Good Books—Good 
Friends,” was effectively developed with a group 
of foreign dolls used to illustrate the large collec- 
tion of books on children of other lands which are 
most popular with the juvenile readers of this 
community; this being the main feature of the 
Book Week celebration. These valuable dolls 
were collected by Mrs. W. H. Lovett on tours 
abroad, and are authentic both as to facial charac- 
teristics and as to the manner of dress in the coun- 
tries in which they were secured. On an adjacent 
table was placed a collection of books on children 
of other lands, including those by Brandeis, Bailey, 
and Perkins, which these unusual dolls so delight- 
fully illustrated and made real. 

An award of one of the attractive new books on 
display was made to the pupil in the grammar 
school grades of the city and county who wrote 
the best paper on the doll he or she liked best, 
and why, or upon the collection of dolls as a 
whole. The superintendents of both the city and 
county schools cooperated in this project and the 
school children visited the library by grades ac- 
companied by their teachers. As an aid to the 
students in preparing their essays, the librarian 
gave informative talks on each doll in the display, 
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bringing into the study something of the country 
represented by each doll. 

A large globe was placed to the right of the 
dolls and the pupils showed eager interest in 
locating on this globe the country from which 
each doll «ame as it was discussed. Another aid 
to the children in this contest was a large and 
comprehensive book of costumes of people of for- 
eign countries, historical and mythological char- 
acters, which was conveniently placed for refer- 
ence. 

So great was the interest manifested by the 
entire community, and so large was the attendance, 
that substitute librarians were called in to assist 
in handling the crowd. Circulation reached a 
record peak and many new members were enrolled. 

Mrs. E. BLOUNT FREEMAN, Librarian 
Dublin, Ga., Carnegie Library 


Hemisphere Unity 


VERY newspaper and magazine we read as 
well as every radio program to which we 
listen reminds us of our present interest in South 
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and Central America and of their great importance 
to us now. With the political, social and eco- 
nomic unrest in the world today the United States 
realizes that the only salvation for democracy is 
unity in the Western Hemisphere. To gain this 
unity we must educate ourselves to understand the 
governments, needs, and living conditions of our 
neighbors. 

In keeping with the spirit of this unity we built 
our Book Week exhibit around the slogan “Good 
Books, Good Friends; The Two Americas.’ The 
background of the display was a large map of 
North, Central, and South America on which the 
flag of each country was reproduced. A streamer 
from each country led out to a book which has 
this location as its setting. Pictures and pamphlets 
of these various countries, handicrafts produced 
by the people, and books in their language were 
also arranged on the table to make the life of our 
American neighbors as real and interesting as 
possible to our students. 


GENEVIEVE JUNE LABB 
Elston Junior High School 
Michigan City, Ind. 
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Book Week was observed in the Children’s Room of the Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College Library by the children of the Training School. In the Book Parade 
which was from the Children’s Room to the Little Theatre, each child carried aloft bis 
favorite book—many of the children being in costume of their favorite book character. 
In the Little Theatre the stage was set up similar to the Book Week Poster, and bere 
the children took their places and a living poster was made—a duplication of the 1940 
Book Week poster. As souvenirs, copies of the Mag Carpet and a minature book 
containing poems on books were given them. The program was culminated by each 
child telling an incident from his favorite book. 
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At the Hibbing, Minn., Public Library, under the direction of Isabel Thouin, children’s 
librarian, a twenty-four foot composition train, complete in every detail from engine, coal 
tender, and coach to the conductor, engineer, and passengers, demonstrated the slogan, 
“Travel with good books and you will make good friends.” The display stood in the 
center of the Children’s Room with the juvenile tables behind it. Upon the tables, 
placed in an attractive manner, were the new books purchased for Book Week. In this 
manner the children were introduced to new friends, while the »assengers in the train 
were old friends, i.e. Dr. Dolittle, Alice in Wonderland, Heidi, Peter Rabbit, Caddie 
Woodlawn and the Pied Piper. In the display case at one side of the room was a small 
electric train, while book jackets and book posters added to the colorfulness of the room. 
At three-quarter hour intervals during the day, throughout the week, bus-loads of school 
children were transported to the library, in order to give every child a chance to see and 
examine the new books. Stories were told the little ones, while the older children 
enjoyed a period of browsing. 


Book Fair of Friends reprints which the Parents Magazine had for Book 
Week. 

Many of the children came in several times dur- 
ing the week to look at the favorite book and 
handicraft articles particularly, and all were anxi- 
ous for Saturday to come when the new books 
could be taken out. 


HILDREN’S Book Week 1940 was celebrated 
in Fort Atkinson with a Book Fair. The 
tables were dressed up in green, yellow, and pink 
canopies and the new books were grouped on the 
tables in groups of ‘‘Friends,”’ i.e., Fanciful Friends; 





Friends of all Lands; Friendly Playmates; Friends MirIAM ENGAN, Children’s Librarian 
of the Air; Friends Worth Knowing; Mysterious Public Library 
Friends; Animal Friends; Adventurous Friends; Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Hobby Friends; New Girl Friends; 
New Boy Friends. Mimeographed 
lists of the new books with the same 
headings were distributed during 
visits to the schools as well as the 
Book Week newspaper “The Magic 


Carpet.” 
Several weeks before Book Week 
1 each boy and girl was invited to 
bring his favorite book from his own 
: library, as well as some handicraft 


article which he had made using a 
library book or magazine. The books 
and handicraft articles contributed 
filled a table. 

We made signs for the adult room 
calling attention to the Fair and 
many came into the Children’s Room 
to visit us. We had a table for par- nee ‘ 
ents, with books on children’s read- Book FAIR 


ing and copies for the taking of the Fort Atkinson, Wis., Public Library 
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A Book Convention 


OOK Week is observed in the thirty-eight 

branches of the Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County with special exhibits and 
appropriate celebrations. Last year, Sayler Park 
Branch sponsored a most successful program which 
ran through the entire week. Sayler Park, a river 
community in the western corner of the city of 
Cincinnati, is mainly residential, The branch, 
housed in a one-room rented cottage, has two staff 
members and an average monthly circulation of 
three thousand volumes. In November there was 
a gain of 168 over the preceding month in adult 
circulation, and the juvenile circulation was the 
highest in the history of the branch, in spite of 
the fact that no collections were drawn by teach- 
ers for class-room use. The total applications for 
new cards during the month were 123; of this 
number 55 were adult and 68 were juvenile. 
Twenty-two adults and 45 children were new to 
the branch. All applications were signed in the 
branch and there was no class-room solicitation. 
We attribute these figures to our Book Week cele- 
bration. 

To most of us this week is an opportunity to 
express our individuality; so, after months of 
planning, we staged a “Book Convention.” The 
delegates to this convention were dolls dressed by 
the staff to represent characters in children's 
books. Two weeks before the branch was thrown 
open to the delegates, posters were placed in store 
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windows, the two schools, and the branch to ad- 
vertise the convention. The next step was the 
organization of the committee to act as hosts and 
hostesses for the week and to deliver the programs 
which had been mimeographed on nursery wall- 
paper. This advance publicity contributed much 
to the success of the convention. Fourteen young- 
sters were wearing “committee” buttons. Every- 
where we turned we could hear the buzz of excite- 
ment. Without question, the adults were just as 
enthusiastic as the children. 


As scheduled, the convention opened on Mon- 
day morning, when sixty-six children from the 
Sayler Park Public School arrived to meet the doll 
delegates. Acting as chairman, I welcomed our 
visitors on behalf of the committee and then in- 
troduced the various delegates from all parts of 
the world who had accepted our invitation. 


Holland's delegation was Hans Brinker and his 
sister, Gretel. They were wearing their native 
costume, even to their wooden shoes. When it 
was Gretel’s turn to speak she told about the race 
and suggested to her listeners that they read more 
of her adventures in Mary Mapes Dodge’s book, 
Hans Brinker, or, the Silver Skates. Robin Hood 
came from Sherwood Forest. He carried his bow 
and arrow, and, with a twinkle in his eye, said he 
wasn't quite the outlaw he was painted, since he 
robbed only the rich to feed the poor. Heidi and 
Peter came from Johanna Spyri’s beloved book 
Heidi. Most of the children had seen these two 
before; so the meeting was really a renewal of an 
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old acquaintance. A new friend was San Bao. 
He was still wearing his fur hat, and, because 
time was short, he bowed himself out, inviting 
the convention to read of his adventures in Peking 
in Marian Cannon’s book. 

Roger and Sally Priestly were sent by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. They were dressed in their best bib 
and tucker. Sally was the spokesman, and she re- 
lated several of their adventures as recorded in 
The American Twins of the Revolution. An old 
favorite was Little Black Sambo, and we were all 
glad to see that he was wearing his fine clothes, 
including the little purple shoes with crimson 
soles and crimson linings. Alice was nearly late 
coming from Wonderland. Her excuse was that 
the Mad Hatter’s watch was still telling only the 
day of the month, not the hour of the day. 
Lucinda from Roller Skates and Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy represented New York City. While Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’s black velvet suit with its lace 
collar was much admired, Lucinda skated into the 
hearts of all who saw her. Little Red Riding Hood 
didn’t have a chance to tell her story. A little 
girl with blonde corkscrew curls interrupted her 
by saying, “Grandmother, what large eyes you 
have!” So the floor was given to this tiny tot. 
Mary Poppins blew in on the East Wind, and one 
could read in her piercing blue eyes the hope that 
the West Wind would not take her home before 
the convention was over. And so each delegate 
in turn made his bow, and it was Tiny. Tim who 
closed the session with “God bless you everyone.” 

During the afternoon it seemed as if a cyclone 
had overwhelmed the branch. We had more adult 
visitors than children. Our little press agents had 
gone home and spread the news, and, as a result, 
the total circulation for the day was 244: 139 
adult and 105 juvenile. 

Tuesday was the day for displaying and judging 
the posters. Thirty-two were entered. On Wed- 
nesday the committee chose the best book slogan. 
The prize-winner, written by a sixth-grade girl, 
was “Ever faithful, ever true, That's what a good 
book is to you.” On Thursday we confined our 
efforts to the library membership drive which con- 
tinued through the month, with results as recorded 
in the opening paragraph of this article. 

Friday was devoted to the judging of dolls en- 
tered in the exhibition. There were thirty-six of 
these, made by adults as well as by boys and girls. 
The most unusual was a mulatto doll made by a 
patient in a nearby hospital. The staff's choice 
was the “Little Wooden Doll” dressed in waxed 
leaves with yards and yards of yellow yarn for 
hair. But the committee's “pint of judgment” 
tipped the scales otherwise, and Hitty again 
triumphed. 

The convention closed on Saturday when the 
award was made for unscrambling jumbled book 
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Book Exhibit planned and displayed for 

East Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Parish Li- 

brary, by Rosenfield’s Department Store 
in Baton Rouge. 


titles. Many adults entered this contest, but a 
fifth-grade child carried off the honors. 

While our Book Week was primarily devoted 
to children, it was greatly enjoyed by the adults. 
And it was at their request that we re-assembled 
the display which had been dismantled at the end 
of the second week, and continued the exhibit 
throughout the month. 

DEAN ALLING, Librarian 
Sayler Park Branch 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wooden Spoon Dolls 


URING Book Week last year we had an ex- 

hibit which received much favorable com- 
ment. I have been asked to share the idea with 
other librarians who might be interested. 

Each of the dolls was made from a wooden 
spoon with the facial features painted on the 
rounded side with water color. Arms and legs 
were made from pipe stem cleaners with black or 
yellow gum-drop candies used as feet. When 
these were trimmed off a little the sticky side held 
the dolls upright. 

The hair was made from cotton glued to the 
spoon or from darning floss, which was really the 
most suitable for with a little paste curls could be 
placed where needed. Clothing was made from 
crepe paper except for Daniel Boone, who was 
dressed in suede leather—and I might add that 
this was the boys’ favorite. 
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The spider for little Miss Muffet 
was made from knotted string. That 
is, one big knot tied in about twenty 
strands of string and the desired 
number of legs cut to the correct 
length for the size of the spider. If 
the whole thing is dipped in paste 
and then black ink, the legs placed 
in position and allowed to dry, a 
very realistic spider results. 

Trees and shrubs were either stuck 
in clay or in candy and put in place. 
Oh, yes, the shoe was originally a 
large pasteboard box cut into shape, 
sewed or pasted together, and cov- 
ered with brown wrapping paper. 

The fence around the exhibit was made high or 
low according to the size of the books put out for 
the day. 

MiLpRED GuILD, Librarian 
Will Rogers Library 
Claremore, Oklahoma 
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“Know Your Library Week” was 
combined with Book Week at the 
Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pa. A varied 
program of teas, talks, and displays 
carried out the theme. Through the 
cooperation of the Boy Scouts, li- 
brary leaflets were distributed to 
every house in Kingston. (The cover 
of the leaflet is shown above.) Fer 
a sample copy of the leaflet, write 
to Frances Dorrance, Librarian, The 
Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pa. 
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Classification Game 


IRST a Dewey Decimal classification sheet is 

passed out and explained. The location of 
materials and books in the library according to 
this classification is shown. 

To test the students’ understanding of classifica 
tion, paragraphs like the following are given to 
them for decoding. They are required to write in, 
above each classification number, what it stands 
for: e.g. 371 stands for Teachers. 


All Marshall 371 are now living in 979.4, though they 
910 in 940. Some have even gone into 943, but are very 
glad to be. back in good old 973 where they always can 
get good 070, 641, and 796. 

Students in Junior High School study 512, 570 and O! 
you 513. It is almost as hard as 870. But for 070 I 
have to use a 423 all the time, or the 030. In Social 
Studies we read about 364 but I prefer 92 or 821. 

For 500 I read a story about 598.2. In it a terrible 
598.1 came along and ate the 598.2 for 041. Isn't that 
a 364? Even people had to flee in 629.2 and 910 some 
to escape. If you would put this story to 780 you would 
have a good 782 and with an 785 you could have fine 
790. 


We often have several classes at one time. The 
room can be divided by classes or tables and three 
units play the game at one time. One unit takes 
the first paragraph; the second, the second para 
graph; the third, the third paragraph. Thus com 
petition and speed count. When a student has 
completed the paragraph assigned, he raises his 
hand and is permitted to work on the next one 
This continues till some have completed all. The 
average student will get his paragraph done, and 
the brighter student has his hands occupied work- 
ing all three. 

The members of the group finishing first have 
the privilege of reading their copy to the rest of 
the contestants, who try to detect any errors. 


Grace I. Dick, Librarian 
John Marshall Junior High School 
Pasadena, California 
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Poster Contest 


HE Book Week project at the library was 

carried out in cooperation with the Art De- 
partment of the school and proved a very popular 
event. 

Each pupil in the classes was given material for 
a poster, and asked to make an original poster 
carrying out his own idea of the meaning and the 
application of the slogan, Good Books, Good 
Friends. 

There were mistakes in the spelling, and some 
letters were not in place, but all posters were ac- 
cepted and put up on the walls of the library with 
a number instead of a name on each. 

The children themselves and other guests were 
asked to vote for the poster which they felt best 
illustrated the meaning of the slogan and which 
showed the most originality and the most careful 
work. 

Pupils from the fourth to the ninth grades en- 
tered the contest and awards were made in each 
grade. 

The posters were uniform in size and made 
from bright colored papers and were most attrac- 
tive. 

NorTH CANTON, OHIO, LIBRARY 
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The Barker’s Call 


og Dypmene and gentulmun: Step right this 
way and see the greatest show on earth, 
presented for your edification, mystification, and 
amusement. An international congress of stupen- 
dous specimens of priceless publications. The 
show is always on. No waits. No delays. No 
charge. Step right up. If you are old enough to 
read, you are old enough to enjoy it. Right this 
way for the most amazing display of books in the 
entire universe.” 

A ballyhoo like the above would really “pack 
‘em in.” It serves to call attention to snake charm- 
ers, hula dancers, two-headed babies, the one and 
only wild man in captivity, and other wonders to 
be found in the circus, carnival, and festivals. 
Too bad it cannot also be used to call attention to 
those “priceless publications” housed within the 
walls of public libraries. 

Each year for eighty-one years the residents of 
Green Township have gathered for a fall festival 
at the Harvest Home Park in Cheviot, Ohio. All 
stores and businesses display their wares, games of 
chance flourish, prizes are awarded for livestock, 
homemade products, flowers, etc. For the past 
three years the librarian at the Cheviot Public 
Library a branch of the Public Library of Cincin- 
nati, County District of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
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A GATHERING OF BOoK FRIENDS AT THE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


participated in the festival by displaying library 
books. The first year the display was greeted with 
surprise: “O look, there’s the library!” The next, 
the second year, the most frequently heard com- 
ment was: “I wondered if you'd be here again.” 
Last year we were delighted to hear: “I was look- 
ing for your booth.” 

Since the festival last year was a two-day affair, 
we had a more elaborate display than formerly. 
The color scheme of the entire booth was pale 
green and golden yellow. The furniture consisted 
of a green table and chairs, with yellow oil-cloth 
covered cushions on the chairs. The right side of 
the booth held a merry-go-round and ferris wheel, 
both made of stiff posterboard, held upright by 
narrow strips of wood. Book jackets of children’s 
books made the horses of the merry-go-round, and 
the carriers of the ferris wheel. Across the back, 
books of interest to adults were shown in connec- 
tion with a display. A doll house, complete with 
furnishings, a flower garden, an automobile, fish 
pond, vegetable garden, livestock in pasture, and 
a family—mother, father, and two children—com- 
pleted the picture. The books were lined on the 
shelf behind this, each nearest the object to which 
it was related. A few new adult fiction jackets 
were tacked on the walls above, with a sign “Books 
for Adults.” On the left wall hung a series of 
pictures showing the Cheviot Branch Library, the 
Bookmobile, and several other branch libraries. 

The booth to our left was giving away a radio, 
the one to the right a stove, raffles were being 


held all over the grounds. Across the walk a 
monkey drove a miniature racing car, men pitched 
balls to watch the “African” dive into a tub of 
water. The music of the merry-go-round and the 
ferris wheel, mingled with the shouts of the sales- 
men and the “barkers,”” added to the din. 

Amidst all this stood a booth displaying library 
books. The librarian, wishing she could use the 
barker’s cry, attracted the attention of the people 
as best she could by using a ladylike and dignified 
manner. Every approach was used: “Do you 
have a library card?” “Have you seen the latest 
book on this or that?” “Would you like a copy 
of the Guide Post?” “Have you seen this booklist 
for third and fourth graders?” “My, how tall 
little Johnny has grown!” Fortunately we had 
plenty of material to distribute, so we could keep 
up with the Joneses, for each booth was distrib- 
uting literature of one kind or another. We had 
several different kinds of booklists, some new, 
some old, and every last one was taken away, and 
none was found later on the grounds. 

On the second day we had a guest book which 
each person who came up to the booth was asked 
to sign. Of course, many thought they were sign- 
ing for a prize, but we set them straight, and they 
signed anyway. From two o'clock in the afternoon 
until nine that evening over two hundred persons 
signed. Since we spoke to each one, we had per- 
sonal contact with two hundred persons in seven 
hours time. We have no other record of the num- 
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bers who visited us, but the total must be quite 
high. 

We hope that we will be invited again, for we 
not only had a good time, but we made many 
friends for our library. Perhaps, too, since the 
carnival spirit usually ‘gets’ us, we will forget 
we are a dignified librarian and will be calling: 
“Ladies and gentulmun: Step right this way... .” 


VioLca B. METTERNICH, Librarian 
Cheviot Branch 
Cincinnati Public Library 


-Our Book Fair 


HAD hankered for years to have a Book Fair 

and to utter the clarion call of the town crier; 
but each year I put it off until the next, in spite 
of the zestful enjoyment afforded by the Boston 
Herald Book Fairs. How can one have a book 
fair when the library burns up, as our did in "36? 
Or when one is put in storage in a small class 
room, while a new library is building? When one 
is in a fine new library and ready for every proj- 
ect, along comes a European War; will any one 
be interested in a book fair? However in 1940, 
Gutenberg nudged my elbow, like Stockton’s Dis- 
courager of Hesitancy, “Here am I. Procrasti- 
nate no longer. You'll never have a better ex- 
cuse.”” So like a diver, I plunged into an under- 
taking which, though arduous, proved a great 
satisfaction to the library and to the whole school. 


We started our campaign toward the end of 
the spring term, by sending a form letter to each 
department and extra-curricular activity of the 
school. 


My dear—: 

During Book Week next November, the Brookline 
High School Library is planning to hold a Book Fair 
in the Period Room. Would the (—) Department or 
the (—) Club wish to cooperate with a table or 
booth for exhibits and with pupil help to take charge 
of the room at various times? 

Please reply to the Library by———, so 
that we may have a preliminary meeting 
to organize before school closes. If you 
care to join with us, kindly send the 
name of the teacher and pupil to represent 
your department or club. 

Cordially yours, 
LIBRARIAN. 

The response was practically unani- 
mous; in fact, organizations that we 
had overlooked, instead of running a 
rival show out of spite, good na- 
turedly and obligingly offered help 
and representatives. 

The Period Room so grandly re- 
ferred to was a largé empty apart- 
ment the size of two class rooms, 
directly over the library. The origi- 
nal design was to furnish it at vari- 
ous times to illustrate different 
periods in history or art for the bene- 
fit of classes studying special periods. 
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I use the past tense advisedly. The exigencies of 
National Defense courses have caused so many 
changes that now classes in economic education 
occupy the Period Room, designated merely as 
201. So the Book Fair glorified it just before its 
passing. 

The summer reading list issued in June was 
designed as advance publicity for the fair. Sep- 
tember found us branching out from our simple 
spring plans. To our dismay Education Week 
was announced to coincide with Book Week. 
This collision obliged us to tie up “Good Books— 
Good Friends,” “Education for the Common De- 
fense,” with “Gutenberg and the Invention of 
Printing.” Instead of holding the celebration in 
the Period Room and the Library only, we used 
the whole building with its many corridor exhibit 
cases and alcoves; the Faculty Parlor, and the 
Printing Shop. The Book Fair became a com- 
munity event and not a mere school occasion, and 
was more gala than at first imagined. 


The clubs and departments chose to exhibit 
books, pictures, and curios allied with their activ- 
ity or subject. Then each was assigned a certain 
location in the building to arrange as members 
fancied in keeping with the general themes. In 
the library for consultation were old copies of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin with pictures of other 
book fairs and booths, for suggestions. 


The final line-up with exhibits and activities 
adhered to the plan below. 


Printing Department 
Ancient hand press in action. 
Boys printing and distributing facsimile of old 
horn book 
Art Department 
Poster Club—book posters 
Block print—designed by boy and given away 
Parents’ Night 
(Afterwards used as cover design for pam- 
phlet, ‘“‘School Library in New England.’’) 


Examples of book illustrators 
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Period Room 
Library case—original page of Gutenberg Bible 
lent by Brookline Public Library 
Modern commercial printing display, arranged 
by Buck Printing Co. of Boston—end wall 
Booths of the foreign language clubs: French, 
German, and Spanish, the latter featuring Latin 
America, as well as Spain 
English Club—theme: American Scene in Lit- 
erature Posters made by Poster Club. Books 
lent by Personal Book Shop of Boston 
Stamp Club—wall exhibit case; frames of 
stamps illustrating American history 
Sagamore—school paper 
Early numbers of periodical 
Latest Book Fair number on sale 
Books by graduates of Brookline High, 
former writers on the Sagamore, including the 
poet, Wytter Bynner 
Murivian—school year book 
Former copies 
Processes in making the illustrations for year 


History Department 


Corridor exhibit cases; loan exhibits of early 
books 


Physical Training Department 


Corridor exhibit of pictures, trophies, and 
sport books 


Latin Department 
Corridor exhibit; case of early forms of book 
Clay tablets lent by Public Library Miniature 
scroll 
Early editions of classical authors 


Mathematics Department 
Alcove display of use of mathematics in all 
fields of human endeavor, typing up with cor- 
ridor case showing mathematical forms in nature 


Science Department 
Permanent displays of habitat groups and early 
scientific books in corridor cases 
Release of cases for display purposes 
Microphotography film lent by Eastman Co. 
Shown in Visual Education Room to classes by 
appointment 


Girls’ League 
Corridor cases—exhibit of children’s books from 
Kate Greenaway to the present. Lent by Chil- 
dren's Room of Public Library 
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Faculty Parlor 
Girl Scouts—travel books, posters, globes, old 
maps, picture maps 
Girl Mariners—ships and the sea; ship models, 
pictures, books of the sea 


School Library 
Case exhibits—new books; miniature books 
Bulletin displays 
Book jackets of new books; book illustrators 
Poetry broadsides, book posters, Make-up of 
a book—material lent by Stokes Co. 
Illuminated books 
Dickens Village, lent by maker, Miss Stimson 
of Brookline 
Open House—Parents’ Night 


Camera Club—pictures of exhibits 
Chess Club—match game—Parents’ Night 
LIBRARIAN. 


Parents’ Night. 
Boys printing and distributing facsimile of old 
Block print—designed by boy and given away 
(Afterwards used as cover design for pam- 
phlet, ‘School Library in New England.’’) 


In addition our student library staff sponsored 
an extensive auditorium program during the weck. 

The Fair secured quite a bit of publicity, not 
only in the local papers, but also in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, which sent out a reporter and 
photographer. This notice is almost an historic 
specimen since the passing of the Transcript of 
blessed Boston memory. 

We kept the exhibits open for two weeks and 
the corridor cases even longer. Students had 
charge of rooms and alcoves before and during 
school and for an hour after school. Teachers 
took classes by appointment or pupils went in 
dividually. 

We cannot too heartily recommend such a co- 
operative venture for itself and for such by- 
products as teacher-pupil activity and a cordial 
and united school spirit felt throughout the year 

Now we have a marvelous new tiled and la- 
scaped courtyard with trees and statues. We have 
visions of an out-door reading room and a Spring 
Book Festival there next May. Won't you come? 


Mrs. CAROLINE R. SIEBENS, Librarian 
Brookline, Mass., High School 





While the circus was in town, the Central Children’s Room of the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Public Library utilized a large bulletin board (65" by 20”) just outside the door. The 
background was cream colored poster paper, the mats red, and the stripes black. 
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Inexpensive Displays 
HESE Book Week exhibit pictures are 
samples of our library publicity methods, 
showing how we obtain displays with little expense 

The photographer is Richard Nixon, a library 
patron whose hobby is photography. His pictures 
have added much to public interest in our work. 

Reading top to bottom: The little cook, bor- 
rowed from the local electric company, was the 
center of a display of cookbooks. 

A poster painted by a local artist made an 
effective background for a display of books on 
Indian life. 

At the base of the Rocking Horse was the 
slogan “Ride your Hobby.” The little boy, with 
the help of a battery costing 36 cents, kept on 
riding and riding. The hobby horse was borrowed 
from a furniture company. A little book, hung 
inside the colt’s “‘stall,”” was available to patrons 
as a register of their hobby. 

A miniature shoe collection, representing the 
hobby of a local citizen, proved exceedingly 
popular. The shoes are exact in detail, and only 
one inch long. Greek, Turkish, Swiss, Hungarian, 
German, Italian, Mexican, Eskimo and Indian 
shoes were included in the collection. 


CoRNELIA B. KAERCHER, Librarian 
Milbank, S. D., Carnegie Library 


The Fine Arts Committee of the Huntingdon, 
Pa., Civic Club sponsored a unique art program 
which caused much interest on the part of both 
adults and children, reports Catherine R. Roberts, 
county librarian. A series of reproductions of 
famous paintings was displayed in the Huntingdon 
County Library. The pictures were borrowed from 
members of the Civic Club. An article, entitled 
“Pictures From Our Homes,” appeared in the 
daily newspaper each time a picture was displayed. 
Whether the article was written by the owner, or 
by a member of the committee, an attempt was 
made to include a personal note with regard to 
where the painting was secured, where the owner 
had seen the original, what particular significance 
the painting has for the owner's family, etc. 

The series continued from November to April. 
The pictures were changed every two weeks. A 
feature of the plan designed to interest school 
children particularly was a contest in the making 
of art scrapbooks. Forty-one children registered 
for this. One-cent, colored prints from the Brown- 
Robertson Company, N.Y., were purchased by the 
contestants for their scrapbooks. The news articles 
were clipped. Additional material was found in 
books owned by the library, or lent to the library 
by members of the club and put on display. 

Two prizes were given, a book on art, and a 
reproduction of a painting, awarded on the basis 
of the completeness of the scrapbook, its artistic 
quality, and its originality. 
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[Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
a writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.]} 


The Lonely Librarian 


EADING about the “diffident gentleman,” 

now in the toils of the law, who used the 
Personals columns of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature to initiate correspondence with “earnest 
but lonely” women, in order to mulct them of 
their savings by a subsequent promise of marriage, 
I am beginning to be a little worried about the 
fate of all those unhappy-sounding librarians who 
have been imploring communication from remote 
and fascinating strangers. Now what, for in- 
stance, has become of the “Female Librarian” who 
“would correspond with mature gentleman who 
admires horses, old houses, non-fiction’’? At the 
close of her day's prosaic work in the library, is 
she feverishly opening stacks of mail from sym- 
pathetic horse-lovers eager to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance? Let's hope, instead, that she has com- 
fortably and safely settled down for a long eve- 
ning with a good book, even if it’s only fiction! 


Sentimental Egoist? 


During the summer the London Bookseller re- 
ported “general indignation” in literary circles at 
the Times obituary of Sir Hugh Walpole, wherein 
he was described as “a sentimental egoist’’ disliked 
by fellow writers. J. B. Priestley, in a letter of 
protest to the Times, testified to Walpole’s “un- 
wearying kindness.” Alan Bott, a friend and ex- 
ecutor of Walpole, wrote: 

“I disclose no unworthy secret in mentioning 
private records that reveal benefactions to young 
writers and to unfortunate older ones, of an extent 
which is unlikely to have been reached by the 
similar generosities of any other successful novel- 
ist in living memory, with the possible exception 
of Conan Doyle.” 


Library Vignette 


He had been coming into the library for months, 
and the reference librarian had become so used to 
seeing him there, that one day when she looked 
over to his usual table and saw that he wasn’t 
there, it was something of a shock. Days went 
by, and still no sign of him, though each day she 
kept expecting him to be in his usual seat. Then 
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one day she noticed a ragged little boy whom she 
somehow associated with the absent man, looking 
at her in an undecided way. 

“What is it?” she asked. “May I help you?” 

“Are you the lady in charge?”, he said. ‘Say, 
are you the lady who is always in this room?” 

“Yes,” she replied wondering what was com- 
ing. 

“My father,” he said, and two large tears rolled 
unheeded down his cheek. “My father, he say 
before he die.” He stopped. 

“Yes,” she said softly. 

“My father, he say before he die, “Nick!,’ he 
say, “Nick, you go tell that lady that sit by the 
desk in that room in the library, you tell her 
thanks. You tell her life, it is hard, but she is 
kind. She bring happiness. She give the paper, 
and the magazine with pictures, and I am happy 
there. You go, Nick, and tell her your father he 
say thanks.’” 

And with that he fled. 

But for the rest of the day and for many days 
to come, the reference librarian knew glory. 

M. Dopce READ 
Webster Branch 
New York Public Library 


Circulation Statistics 


As a general rule, public library use rises in 
periods of economic depression and falls in times 
of prosperity. With the business index at a new 
high, one should normally expect current library 
circulation to drop off from the high levels of the 
depression years. Early in the year, for example, 
Newark reported a 6 per cent decline in book 
lending for 1940, as compared with 1939; use of 
the library's reference facilities, on the other hand, 
was described as “unprecedented,” with telephone 
requests for information rising 13 per cent. Is 
this trend continuing? 


The Georgia Challenge 


The following communication speaks so elo- 
quently for itself that any comment on my part 
would be supererogatory: 

There are times when the principle of non- 
partisanship in librarianship ceases to be a 
principle and becomes an affliction. Too many 
times one who fails to protest a social wrong 
thereby becomes a party to that wrong. Whether 
or not the library profession will be guilty of 
such action might well be tested through its 
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conduct in protesting the threatened burning of 
books and curb on free education in Georgia. 

Shocking as the dismissal of significant Georgia 
educators may be, the expression of Gov. 
Talmadge urging the burning of all books deal- 
ing with the betterment of race relations is 
unprecedented in American history. It is a 
challenge to the freedom of books and writing 
that no librarian or library group can leave 
unchallenged. Carrying the action of Gov. 
Talmadge and his bigoted colleagues to its logical 
conclusion, the book as an effective weapon in 
shaping democracy will disappear. 

The burning or destruction of books advocating 
improved relations between Negro and White 
imperils the safety of all books seeking genuine 
democratic relationships among American groups. 
By the same token, Georgia might well burn 
all books dealing with improved relations be- 
tween labor and capital, Catholic-Protestant- 
Jewish relationships, minority groups, urban and 
rural cooperation, northern and southern under- 
standing, and other key movements affecting the 
harmony and unity of this nation. Indeed, its 
success in Georgia at the hands of Talmadge 
might encourage demagogues, rabble-rousers, and 
professional politico-haters to pursue the same 
action in other states. The “‘it-can’t-happen-here”’ 
neurosis may pave the way for the destruction 
of free libraries in the United States. One knows 
too well the fate of the French, German, and 
Norwegian libraries at the hands of reaction and 
fascist violence. That the action of Governor 
Talmadge borders on fascist technique can hardly 
be denied. His repeated threat of “intermarriage” 
is a Thomas Dixon sociological stunt which is 
pulled out of the bag by a demagogue when- 
ever it is profitable to fan the fires of hatred. 


Our college, university, and county libraries 
owe a great debt to the important philanthropic 
foundations which have accelerated the develop- 
ment of American libraries during the past two 
decades. Bibliographic centers, new library 
buildings, great collections, and better personnel 
would have been impossible in the South without 
the assistance of great foundations. The Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, the General Education Board, 
and the Carnegie Corporation have invested 
millions of dollars in the library movement and 
its educational opportunities for the common 
man; their long years of work and devotion to 
our Cause are now seriously threatened. 

Georgia educators, librarians, and laymen need 
an ally in this fight against the political intrigue 
and potential book burning of the Talmadge 
group. A large segment of the population of 
Georgia has taken a stand against the recent 
action. The press has vigorously assailed the 
encroachment on free education; strong editorial 
comments in the press have appeared inside and 
outside of Georgia. News that the General Edu- 
cation Board has rescinded its proposed grant 
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and that the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools may withdraw inter- 
collegiate recognition of Georgia’s degrees and 
credits has appeared in recent days. However, 
there has yet to appear the sentiment of the 
library profession in this cause which most 
directly affects American libraries. 

A number of active steps may be taken by the 
American Library Association, the Southeastern 
Library Association, and the Georgia Library 
Association. What will they do about it? The 
Library Division of the United States Office of 
Education could well express an official indict- 
ment of such action in Georgia. Library groups 
should write to their Congressmen urging the 
discouragement of W.P.A. and N.Y.A. educa- 
tional projects in Georgia until the Talmadge 
groups are curbed or ousted. For a while this 
will undoubtedly harm the innocent Georgia 
populace and place a great educational burden on 
the educational program, but it must be free 
education or no education at all—that is a 
cardinal tenet of American life. 

This threat to burn a particular class of books 
offers sufficient handwriting on the wall for the 
socially conscious librarian. I sincerely hope the 
library profession will not dismiss the incident 
as a local political problem beyond its scope, 
for in such expression the principle of non- 
partisanship, I repeat, ceases to be a principle 
and becomes an affliction. The action of the 
library profession should serve as an index to the 
social role of the library in this country. Is it 
worth the vast public and private support it 
receives annually? Is American librarianship 
worth its salt? Time will tell. 

NATHANIEL STEWART 
Associate Professor of 
Library Science 
Dillard University 
New Orleans, La. 


Prophetic Muse 


One of Viking’s editors, who has been working 
on Richard Aldington’s THE VIKING BOOK 
OF POETRY of the English-Speaking World, 
copied out the following, by Walter Savage 
Landor, from among the 1300 poems included: 


4. FOREIGN RULER 


He says, My reign is peace, so slays 
A thousand in the dead of night. 
Are you all happy now? he says, 
And those he 


leaves behind cry quite. 
He swears he will have no contention, 
And sets all nations by the ears; 
He shouts aloud, No intervention! 
Invades, and drowns them all in tears. 
Written about 100 years ago, this word por- 


trait could be used perfectly today as the caption 
for a Low cartoon. 
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ANY librarians tell us that they never really 

start planning for Book Week until they 
have had a good look at our annual October issue, 
which is devoted largely to accounts and photo- 
graphs of Book Week activities. This, need we 
remind you, is October, and Book Week is just 
around the corner. The place of books in our 
democratic way of life needs to be emphasized 
more than ever. 

In making plans for your Book Week celebra- 
tion, don’t neglect to arrange to have photographs 
of its highlights taken. And when it’s all over, 
don't forget to send us a brief account, preferably 
under 500 words, of the most successful or in- 
genious features of your observance. 


eS & & 


A series of ten recorded programs, explaining 
and illustrating the folk songs of the American 
people as they are sung by the people themselves, 
has been prepared by the Radio Research Project 
of the Library of Congress and now is available to 
radio stations and educational and cultural groups. 
The release of these programs affords the general 
public an opportunity to hear for the first time 
actual field recordings of American folk music 
made for the Library's Archive of American Folk 
Song. 

Narrated by John A. Lomax, Honorary Curator 
of the Archive, the series has been given the title 
of “The Ballad Hunter” and reveals some of Mr. 
Lomax’s experiences during the 30 years he has 
been collecting recordings of American folk music 
for the Library. In one program, for example, 
Mr. Lomax tells how he first heard from a gypsy 
woman a song that is now one of the most famous 
cowboy songs, the popular “Git along Little 
Dogies.” According to September's Current Biog- 
raphy, which tells his life story, his father un- 
earthed “Home On the Range” in a similar 
fashion. 

In the course of his quest for the authentic 
songs of the people, Mr. Lomax has ridden night- 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


herd with cowboys on the Western plains, visited 
ballad-singers far back in the Ozark Mountains 
and joined farm hands at barn dances in many 
sections of the American countryside. The folk 
music he has heard has been recorded, not after- 
wards by professional singers in sound studios, 
but on the spot with portable sound apparatus, 
and it comes directly from the real people as they 
sing in places as different as cotton fields, share- 
croppers’ cabins, and crowded penitentiary cell- 
blocks. 

In preparing “The Ballad Hunter,” the Radio 
Research Project has selected excerpts from the 
on-the-spot recordings made by Mr. Lomax and 
dubbed them into the final pressings, along with 
Mr. Lomax’s comments. 

Through this use of material actually gathered 
in the field, the Library has been able to present 
authentic versions of real American folk songs, 
not songs written down or learned from books, 
but songs of the people sung by the people and 
made into recordings on the very scene. The re- 
corded voices in the programs are those of com- 
mon people, such as Vera Hall, cook for a family 
in Livingston, Alabama; Captain Pearl Nye, an 
old canal boat skipper; Alec Moore, Texas cow- 
boy, and other similar people whom Mr. Lomax 
met on his travels, all singing in their own en- 
vironments. 

The recordings of ‘The Ballad Hunter” will be 
distributed by the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The series consists of five sixteen- 
inch, double-face records with a fifteen-minute 
program on each side. It will be distributed at 
approximately cost—$2.50 a disc, or $1.25, a 
program. 

“The Ballad Hunter” is the second recorded 
series of programs to be released by the Library 
since the establishment of its Radio Research 
Project in January. The first series, “Books and 
the News,” presents a discussion of books against 
a background of current events and already has 
been broadcast by one hundred local radio stations 
throughout the country. 


Ce & & 


Parallels between the situation of the United 
States today and that just previous to its entrance 
into the first World War are clearly illustrated in 
an exhibit of cartoons in the Central Building of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. 

The cartoons, which are supplemented by war 
posters, books and souvenirs, are part of the great 
collection given to the Library recently by Frank 
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R. Thoms of Brooklyn. They are taken from both 
belligerent and neutral sources and represent im- 
partially the points of view of the Allies and the 
German concert of powers. 

History repeats itself in the British-German and 
German-Russian situations, the cartoon show re- 
veals. In 1914 there was much talk of a German 
invasion of England. “One of the cartoons depicts 
German soldiers marching across the English 
Channel on the back ofan elongated dachshund; 
another foresees them landing on the British shore 
from the belly of a whale. German newspaper 
artists ridiculed the Russians in 1914 as they do 
today; but they also turned their scorn on Italy 
and Japan, their enemies of yesterday, allies of 
today. 

Both British and German cartoonists in the first 
World War found the bombing of London by 
Zeppelins a subject for savage or satiric comment; 
and both were inclined to jest at America trying 
to walk a tightrope over the troubled Atlantic up 
to 1917. 

Famous proclamations of the German military 
authorities in occupied France and Belgium, in- 
cluding the one announcing the execution of 
Edith Cavell, are also shown in the exhibition, 
which was arranged with the help of W.P.A. 
assistants in the library. 


A special display window in front of the Tri- 
State Telephone and Telegraph Company of 
St. Paul was recently turned over by the company 
to the St. Paul Public Library for an eight-day 


period. An exhibit designed to tie up use of the 
telephone with library service was installed. 
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Flanked by an assortment of new books in the 
black and silver display boxes were two large 
posters, one giving the names of the Central Li- 
brary and its main branches, together with the ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers; the other, listing 
typical reference questions and their answers. 
Questions were in black, answers in red. Lying 
flat in the space in front of the signs were a 
half dozen new and attractively-jacketed reference 
books The title of the exhibit—Use Your TELE- 
PHONE. THE ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY—was 
shown in large letters. 

Warm interest in the display was expressed by 
library patrons, telephone subscribers, and by the 
public in general. 


eo & & 


Beatrice Sawyer Rossell is the new Director of 
Educational Service for The Quarrie Corporation, 
publishers of the World Book Encyclopedia and 
Childcraft. Mrs. Rossell, former editor of the 
American Library Association Bulletin, will serve 
as liaison person between libraries and schools and 
the Quarrie editors, with a view to making those 
publications increasingly useful to the people they 
are intended to serve. She will welcome sugges- 
tions from users of either publication which will 
help to make them progressively more valuable. 
Her address is The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


eo & BH 


Elsie T. Dobbins, Supervisor of Work with 
Children at the Montclair, N.J., Free Public Li- 
brary, sends us a summary of the present “no 
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fines program” at Montclair for children of the 
elementary grades: 

“The idea of abolishing the penalty of fines for 
children of the elementary grades began in a dis- 
cussion meeting of the North Jersey Children’s 
Librarians in 1939. After this meeting the chil- 
dren’s librarians of the Montclair Library began 
to work on the problem. We consulted various 
representative people in the field of library work 
with children as well as our school psychologist. 
We also consulted the New Jersey Library Com- 
mission for advice on the legality of not collecting 
fines. 

“When all consultations ended to our satisfac- 
tion we presented new rules for children’s book 
borrowing to our Board of Trustees. They ap- 
proved of trying these for one year. In November 
1940, the new plan went into effect. 

“We have already found a change of attitude 
in the children in their book borrowing. They 
are much more conscious of the fact that borrow- 
ing carries with it an obligation to return books 
when the time is up; that when one borrows from 
a public library there is a sharing of public prop- 
erty; and that library rules are made only so this 
sharing process can be carried on satisfactorily to 
all. 


“We are also glad to report that the number of 
overdue notices and messenger cases has not in- 
creased. The circulation assistants are pleased that 
there is no extra clerical work and the little extra 
time with the children’s librarian means a closer 
contact between librarian and borrower than here- 
tofore. We have no information on the amount 
in fines lost to the town by this innovation. 


“We sincerely hope that our plan will prove of 
great value in developing better citizenship and in 
making real friends of our young borrowers. If it 
does so it will, at the end of our trial year, be 
permanently adopted.” 


eo & & 


An unusual new publication of the American 
Library Association is M. S. Carnovsky'’s Intro- 
duccion a la Practica Bibliotecaria en los Estados 
Unidos. This book was prepared especially for 
translation into Spanish, and has not been pub- 
lished in English. The translation was made by 
Luis Martin, a Spanish librarian in this country. 


“The purpose of this book” reports Lulu K. 
Nicola of the Montclair, N.J., Public Library, “is 
to make known to the Latin-American librarians 
the work which their colleagues in this country 
are doing, and to tighten the bonds between the 
librarians of North and Latin America. 


“It gives an idea of the origin, development 
and purpose of the American Public Library. The 
library of the 19th century was content to serve 
the public who came voluntarily to it; but the 
library of the 20th century is not satisfied with 
that only. It launches forth in search of the pub- 
lic, and takes upon itself the responsibility of 
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making known the great resources and riches of 
the library to the ignorant or indifferent mass of 


people.” 
Co & & 





ON THE AIR 


Each Sunday from 2:30 to 5:00 P.M. Burt's Inc., 
a department store in Cleveland, Ohio presents a 
two and a half hour radio program of outstanding 
amateur talent of Cleveland. One Sunday the 
Cleveland Public Library acted as the sponsor for 
the radio program, presenting talent from the staff 
of the library. 

Prior to the program there was a month of 
concentrated effort to build up interest in the 
show via the library house organ, Things To 
Come, staff notices, personal calls, large bulletin 
board signs, etc. Staff members who composed 
the audience were given reservation blanks for 
tickets for their families and themselves. Every 
effort was made for staff participation in this 
event. 

The day of the broadcast over 2,000 persons 
gathered in the Masonic Auditorium from the 
stage of which was presented the program. A 
master of ceremonies, a twelve piece orchestra, 
and other broadcasting accessories brought the 
feeling of sitting in on a national radio show. 

Prizes were awarded by the department store to 
the best acts as well as door prizes given to the 
holders of the lucky seat numbers. This program 
reached an entirely new audience that the three 
regular library radio shows do not reach. 

The library was mentioned frequently through- 
out the program; at the half-way mark Frederick 
L. Myers, Director of Public Relations for the li- 
brary, was interviewed by the master of ceremonies 
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and gave the highlights of what the Cleveland 
Public Library offers to holders of library cards 
and how simple it is to secure one. 


eo & & 


Recently the Los Angeles City College cele- 
brated the accession of its 50,000th book. Axdu- 
bon’s America was selected as particularly appro- 
priate for this honor. We are told that “staff 
members here feel that our library is outstanding 
among junior college libraries both in size and 
quality.” 


eo & BD 


One of the most successful activities of the 
Lakeland, Florida, Public Library is the Lakeland 
Nature Study Club, which meets regularly at the 
library and engages in nature walks and trips to 
local gardens and other beauty spots. The club 
was organized in 1935 by two scientists, Roland 
E. Hart and Berlin Hart Wright, and the librar- 
ian, Serena C. Bailey, in order to increase interest 
in the natural history of Florida. Immediately 
popular, especially with visitors to Lakeland, the 
club has become a feature of the winter life of 
the community and a recognized asset to the city. 


eo & & 


Schools and Public Libraries Working Together 
in School Library Service, sponsored by the Joint 
Committee of the National Education Association 
and the American Library Association has been 
published by the Research Division of the N.E.A. 
The Joint Committee believes that school libraries 
are an essential part of the whole school program. 
Part I of this report states eight basic principles 
of school library service which emphasize the fact 
that a well equipped library is indispensable to the 
total educational program. 

A study of Part II, School and Public Library 
Relationships in Selected Communities, indicates 
that there is no one pattern of cooperation be- 
tween schools and public libraries for providing 
school library service but actual practice varies 
widely in different sections of the United States. 
This is apparent by a glance at a chart which 
shows the public library and the Board of Educa- 
tion assuming varying degrees of responsibility for 
the support of school libraries. A detailed study 
of ten selected communities is given. These range 
in size from Scotia, N.Y. with a population of 
7960 to Long Beach, California with 164,271. In 
addition the author has summarized in convenient 
form the examples of cooperation practiced in 
various communities which will be suggestive to 
those who are responsible for providing library 
service to school children. 

Part Ill, Lines of Progress, reaffirms the belief 
of the Joint Committee in school libraries and 
looks forward to the time when organized librar- 
ies, adapted to the needs of elementary and sec- 
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ondary schools, whether large or small, will be 
found in all schools. 

This report is an important contribution to 
school library literature. It should be helpful to 
the school administrator, the teacher, the school 
and public librarian, in fact to all who are con- 
cerned with providing better library service to 
school children. 


[Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. 1941. 
Schools and Public Libraries Working Together in School 
Library Service. 25 cents. Order from National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, 


DRESSING UP 
(Continued from page 141) 


Reports to the principal and superintend- 
ent and, once a year, to the town or city as 
a whole are necessary from a school library 
whatever its size. It’s better, too, to make 
these reports something more than statistical. 
Figures do impress people, naturally, but if 
you can convey a little of the personal feel- 
ing you have for your work, through even a 
paragraph or two, your library becomes 
something more personal to the people out- 
side. 


Nevertheless, in the end, we are working 
all the time to establish the feeling that the 
library is an integral part of the school, and 
not an “extra,”’ so that it does seem a bit out 
of keeping to work constantly at publicity 
which constantly makes people think, “Well, 
they’re regular showmen up in the school 
library, always dragging attention to the fact 
that they've got something out of the ordi- 
nary. If they don’t have these libraries 
everywhere, perhaps we don’t need one here. 
It’s a little bit annoying to have someone 
constantly trying to convince you of the im- 
portance of a thing, and then invariably to 
add that it is a privilege granted only to a 
chosen few.” Let it not be said of you, 
“She doth protest too much.” 

Be content that you are given the chance 
to create a place of beauty and charm in a 
necessarily prosaic atmosphere. The money 
you spend on a few flowers in January, the 
broken fingernails and the fingers black with 
printers’ ink are an infinitesimal price to pay 
for the warm feeling you'll have when the 
principal says, “And this is our library. 
We're proud of it.” And no publicity in the 
world could match in value the unsolicited 
praise. . “The library is pretty and 
neat. . . 








Junior Librarians Section’ 


T may be the heat, the library schedule, or 

just plain hot weather doldrums that seem to 

effect the production of this issue of the JMRT 
news. 

We had high hopes and great plans for the 
October copy, but since all the material had to 
be at the Bulletin office by September Sth we 
found ourselves in a very odd situation. The 
interviewer, the artist, and the editor found that 
the “lion” we had been stalking had departed on 
vacation. We were left waiting for a question- 
naire. This sketch by Virginia Feldman shows 
the state we were in. 
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But a modern miracle has occurred . . . the 


postman just brought the copy and we present 
our first star. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH MR. CHARLES H. BROWN 


Or 


It’s A Hot Day, GENTLE READER 


By Dorothy Heiderstadt; Illustrated by Virginia Feldman 


Scene: Mr. Brown's office, The Library, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. The thermometer 
on the desk hissing and boiling at 105. Date: 
July 24, 1941. 

Enter Mr. Brown, gasping and waving a large 
palm-leaf fan. 

Mr. B: What a day, what a day! 
any mail, Miss U? 


Did I get 


Miss U, his secretary (trying to keep from look- 
ing at the thermometer): Why yes, Mr. 
Brown, I believe you did. A few little ques- 
tionnaires, and things like that. 

Mr. B (suppressing a howl of rage): 
tionnaires!! ?! On a day like this? 
day when it’s 105 in this office already ? 

Miss U (soothingly): Yes, Mr. Brown. But 
they're nothing. You can polish them off in 
no time at all. We can be thankful that they 
aren't bills, you know. 


Ques- 
On a 


Mr. B sputters, but says nothing. 

Miss U: Now, Mr. Brown, shall I bring my 
notebook and jot down your answers to your 
questionnaires? Here's the first one, from 
somebody who calls herself an inquiring re- 
porter for the Wilson Library Bulletin. We'd 
better be civil to the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
you know, or else they won't print your pic- 
ture the next time. 

Mr. B mutters unintelligibly. 

Miss U: What was that, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. B: 


{* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this 
section. Correspondence and contributions should be 
sent to Hazel Kirk Levins, Coordinator, Free Public 
Library, East Orange, New Jersey.} 


106 degrees in this office already! 


Miss U: Yes. Well, now, let's see. Oh yes, 
she wants to know what your hobby is? 

Mr. B (swallowing hard): Gad-flying librarians 

Miss U: How’s that again? 

Mr. Brown glares, and Miss U goes on to the 
next question. 

Miss U: Now she wants to know what is your 
favorite sport or recreation? 


Mr. B: Ha ha! She thinks I'll say reading! I'll 
fool her. When there was time for recreation, 
my favorite sports were mountain climbing and 
tennis. If the pestiferous secretary of the 
A.L.A. will leave me alone, tell her I hope 
to take some easy mountain walks next month 
(Sighs) Ah me, ah me, age and A.L.A. take 
their tolls. By the way, did I get a letter 
from that secretary of A.L.A. this morning? 


Miss U (soothingly): Yes, Mr. Brown. But 
let's shut our eyes to it until we have to read 
it. Here’s a cute question. She wants to know 
what is your pet peeve? 


Mr. B (surlily): I don’t think that’s a cute ques- 
tion. Tell her my pet peeve is librarians who 
don’t answer letters, and my next pet peeve 
is librarians who send out questionnaires. That 
ought to hold her. 


Miss U: Now Mr. Brown, do you think you 
need to be so harsh? 


Mr. B (beginning to enjoy himself): My third 
pet peeve is librarians who do not read eve- 
nings, Sundays, and most of the time they are 
off duty. (Glares around triumphantly. Eye 
falls on thermometer which is now registering 
107, and he suppresses a howl of rage.) 
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Miss U: And now she wants to know what book 
you would take along if you had to be 
stranded on a desert island, and why? 

Mr. B (starting up from his chair with another 
howl): They were asking that question when 
I was a boy, and believe me I am pretty sick 
of answering it, too. Shakespeare. 

Miss U: Beg pardon? 

Mr. B: I said Shakespeare! Shakespeare! I'd 
take Shakespeare along to a desert island! 
(Looks around, muttering) And George Ber- 
nard Shaw, too. I feel like George Bernard 
Shaw, myself, today. Put down Ibsen, too. I 
feel like Ibsen today. Now, what was that 
G.B.S. said once? Something about how more 
ideas are packed into a play than into a dozen 
novels. And I say, for that matter, more than 
are packed into whole volumes of A.L.A. Bul- 
letins, Library Journals, and A.L.A. presidential 
addresses. Have you got that? 

Miss U: Yes, that’s good, Mr. Brown. And 
now she wants to know if you have a secret 
longing to do something for which you have 
never been able to find time. 

Mr. B (unconsciously tightening his hands): Yes! 

Miss U (quickly): Something nice and gentle, 
Mr. Brown! 

Mr. B: Tell her my secret longing has been to 
have courage enough to speak my mind frankly 
on certain phases of professional librarianship. 
I don’t dare do it yet, but I have hopes. 

Miss U: And now, what is the funniest—or 


most awful—thing that ever happened to you 
as a librarian ? 





Mr. B (moodily): Nothing funny ever happened 
to me as a librarian. It was all tragic, like all 
these questionnaires here. 

Miss U: Here’s the last question. She wants to 
know if you have a message for the younger 
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librarians, represented by the Junior Members 
Round Table. 

Mr. B: Ah, the end, is it? Well, let's see, 
let's see! Yes, yes, a message to those Junior 
Members. Tell them that my only message at 
the present time is to emphasize qualities of 
scholarship, ability to think and to read, and 
the need for continued education. The shout- 
ing and the tumult die, but the humble and 
contrite heart remains. We have too many 
publicity hounds—too many librarians who are 
more concerned with their personal success 
rather than with the success of their libraries. 
The important services libraries are rendering 
today are performed not merely by those who 
crave publicity, but also by those who have 
qualified themselves and who work quietly in 
their home libraries. The value of these li- 
brarians is best understood by those they serve. 
They are the ones who have attained high 
levels of service by quiet study and thought, 
not by loud shouting. 

Miss U (scribbling busily): I'll get that finished 
right away, Mr. Brown, before the weather 
gets any hotter— 

Mr. B: glances at the thermometer. (Casually): 
Tell her that if her questionnaire had come 
tomorrow she would have got a more diplo- 
matic re— (Gasps and stares at the ther- 
mometer unbelievingly): 108! Send that letter 
just the way it stands! Questionnaires! Bah! 
Inquiring reporters! Bah! The Wilson Library 
Bulletin! ! ! 

Mr. Brown begins to tear out great handfuls of 
his hair, but finds that it hurts. Snatches up 
his telephone, tears it out of his desk by the 
roots, and flings it out the window. 

CURTAIN 


JMRT News 


There will be many state meetings during the 
month of October. Junior Members, whenever 
possible attend your state meetings, take an ac- 
tive part in the business presented! Other busi- 
ness and professional associations have their 
junior sections, and we might follow their ex- 
ample and act as part of the whole rather than 
emphasizing our status as juniors. Many state 
organizations have been most gracious in inviting 
Junior Members to share in the projects, and 
have in many cases assigned work on such com- 
mittees as Membership and Entertainment to the 
Juniors as their part in the work of the associa- 
tion. 

It is wise to remember the reasons JMRT was 
organized: 

“The purposes of this organization shall be (a) 
to help the individual member orient himself in his 
profession and in its organizations: national, state, and 
local; and (b) to promote a greater feeling of 


responsibility for the development of library service 
and librarianship.”’ 


Article Il. JMRT-ALA Constitution 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.]} 


Science Year Book 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE; a review of 1940; 
editor-in-chief, H. Horton Sheldon; editor, S. 
Edgar Farquhar; N.Y. The Grolier Society, c.1941. 
442p. $7.50 

Scope: An annual ‘“‘record of scientific achievement”’ 

Arranged: Alphabetically, with cross references 

Annual records of progress in science for popu- 
lar consumption already constitute a major portion 
of such general yearbooks as are issued either as 
encyclopedia supplements or as independents. Ex- 
cellent summaries are contained in the American 
Yearbook, for example, and of course, in the three 
encyclopedia yearbooks reviewed last month. But 
the separate popular or semi-popular yearbook de- 
voted exclusively to science makes its debut this 
year in the Progress of Science. 

Any justification of such a venture would be 
purely redundant. The popular curiosity in scien- 
tific discoveries had reached such a high before 
the outbreak of the war that even such newspapers 
as had justified their publication of filth because 
they asserted the public demanded it, conceded the 
public demanded science news fully as much. The 
war has, if anything, quintupled popular interest 
in science. 

Some 121 notable scientists have contributed to 
this first issue of the Progress of Science, among 
them Roy Chapman Andrews on exploration, Eric 
T. Bell on mathematics, Orestes Caldwell on radio 
and television, George Gallup on public opinion, 
Gordon Kline on plastics, Glenn Mathews on pho- 
tography, Frank L. Rector on cancer, Clark Wiss- 
ler on anthropology, and Frank Zaic on model 
aeronautics. Even this sample list of subjects in- 
dicates how liberally the editors have interpreted 
the scope of science. Many of the articles, such 
as those on cooperatives, group health, household 
science border on the social sciences. Others, like 
Gallup's article on public opinion, are only related 
to science by some attention to the scientific 
method employed. 

There are many good articles and features be- 
sides. Covering the whole range of pure and ap- 
plied sciences the following articles are notable: 
plastics, fantasound, highways (including map of 
Pan-American highway construction progress), 
photography, frequency modulation, sulfanilamide, 
refrigeration, television. Many illustrations, includ- 
ing some in color, add to the strength of the 
verbal explanations which sometimes are a bit too 
technical for all but the enthusiastic amateurs and 
professionals in the particular specialty. A gener- 
ous number of cross references have been supplied 
but they fail to eliminate the need for an index. 
This yearbook should fill a real demand in school, 
public, and college libraries. 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS # # edited by LOUIS SHORES 


Mudge Supplement 


REFERENCE Books OF 1938-1940. By Con- 
stance M. Winchell. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1941. 106p. $1.25 

Scope: ‘Second informal supplement to Guide to 

reference books, sixth edition, By Isadore Gilbert 

Mudge.”* 

Arranged: Classified 

Over 600 reference titles are listed in this sec- 
ond supplement to the Guide. Class by class the 
cream of the three-year crop of new works, edi- 
tions, and parts of reference continuations is in- 
cluded under the characteristic Guide heads and 
with the good bibliographic information that has 
always made this an indispensable reference tool. 
As in the past many brief annotations for individ- 
ual titles are included. The comparative annota- 
tion on the two new current biographical services 
is especially good. An occasional omission such 
as George Jean Nathan's theatre encyclopedia can 
be defended by the inclusion of the better Sobel. 
The index is full and cites listings in the previous 
supplement. 

The A.L.A. Editorial Committee is to be con- 
gratulated on securing the services of such an out- 
standing reference librarian as Miss Winchell to 
continue the fundamental work that Miss Mudge 
has developed. 


Shakespeare Anthology 


THE AGES OF MAN, the standard Shakespeare 
anthology, with index and notes arranged by 
George Rylands. N.Y. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, inc. 1941. Pages unnumbered, $2.50 

Scope: ‘‘The greatest passages from the greatest of 


ts 

P= Classified under three major heads and 17 

minor heads, with index to sources 

The 687 passages (689 if the beginning and 
ending quotations are counted) have been care- 
fully selected and presented not chronologically 
but according to an ingenious plan. Taking his 
cue from the “All the world’s a stage. . .”” pass- 
age the anthologist has grouped the excerpts under 
three broad heads—youth, manhood, age, and 
under these—childhood, magic and faery, nature, 
sport, love, war, civil strife, kingship, government 
and society, passion and character, death, sickness, 
sleep, man against himself, old age, time. 

They are all there, the ones most of us learned 
in school, heard repeated on and off the stage, 
read as asides in books of information as well as 
inspiration. An index to sources provides quick 
reference. An additional aid would be a key word 
concordance. 


Excerpts from U. S. History 


THe Patriotic ANTHOLOGY; introduced by 
Carl Van Doren. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, inc., 1941. 527p. $3 
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Scope: Handbook of literary and political documents 
vital to the history of the United States 
Arranged: Chronologically by periods and classified 
by subject, with index and table of contents 
This is no ordinary anthology. Its reference 
possibilities are extraordinary not only because 
such fundamental documents as the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Gettysburg Address are included, but because time 
and again the words of such songs as Yankee 
Doodle, Oh! Susanna, My Maryland are wanted, 
and they are here. In all, over three hundred 
documents, poems, excerpts from speeches, letters, 
resolutions have been gathered under the chrono- 
logical divisions of our country’s history. Sepa- 
rate author, title and chronologic index contribute 
to ready use. An excellent reference book for all 
popular libraries. 


English Handbook 


WRITING AND THINKING; a handbook of com- 
position and revision; rev. ed. By Norman Foer- 
ster and J. M. Steadman, jr. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, c.1941. 448p. $1.40 

Scope: Guide to good writing 

Arranged: Classified with index 

The authors are respectively director of the 
School of Letters, University of Iowa, famous for 
his contributions to the American Humanist move- 
ment, and professor of English, Emory university. 
They have succeeded in improving the first edition 
of ten years ago in most respects. The section on 
the library is Steer standard, but the treatment of 
note-taking, dictionary use, and general manuscript 
form is concise and meaty. A glossary of faulty 
expressions, good illustrations of précis, letter and 
term paper writing are real assets. Excellent sug- 
gestions on research writing are especially notable. 
Recommended for college libraries. 


Jefferson’s Best 


THE WISDOM OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, includ- 
ing the Jefferson Bible . . . selected and edited 
by Edward Boykin. N.Y. Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, inc., 1941. 301p. $2.50 

Scope: An excerpt handbook of key passages from 

Jefferson's letters, writings, and state papers 

Arranged: Excerpts, Bible, chronology, bibliography, 

index of sources 

Eight years of research among the papers, books, 
letters, and notes of Thomas Jefferson have pro- 
duced the basis for a good reference book. For, 
under fairly helpful headings the compiler has 
brought together in one volume the most quotable 
lines and passages by one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans. Both isolationists and interventionists will 
find several gems to uphold their different posi- 
tions, and those in search of words indicating 
Jefferson's position on political, educational, re- 
ligious, literary, or philosophical subjects will be 
abundantly rewarded provided they have the neces- 
Sary perseverance. For the volume unfortunately 
has no topical index, nor is the grouping of ex- 
cerpts classified, alphabeted, or arranged by any 
other standard reference scheme. If the publishers 
will add a topical index the value of this fine 
presogeen Ay be considerably enhanced for ref- 
erence wor 
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Guide to Sewing 


SEWING FOR THE Home: how to make fabric 
furnishings in a professional way. By Mary 
Brooks Picken, with illustrations by C. Florence 
Valentine and Marie Struve. N.Y. Harper & 
Brothers, 1941. 178p. $3.50 

Scope: Handbook on buying, measuring, cutting, and 

sewing fabrics for the home 

Arranged: Classified with index 


The two-page compact “how to know styles in 
furniture” alone would be worth your reference 
money, but the rest of the book is just as clearly 
and simply illustrated. Directions for making cur- 
tains, draperies, slip covers, bedspreads, throws, 
pillows, cushions, pin cushions, rugs, etc. are all 
simply presented by word and picture. There are 
also sections on needlepoint, crocheting, knitting, 
(but the page on knitting is the least satisfactory 
and is of no help to the left-handed knitter who 
is just beginning). The illustrations include dia- 
grams as well as both black and white and colored 
photographs. A good index contributes to high 
referability. 


King Cotton 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First COTTON RESEARCH 
ConGREss, held at Waco, Texas, June 27-29, 
1940; sponsored by the Statewide Cotton Com- 
mittee of Texas, Burris C. Jackson, general chair- 
man, A. B. Connor, Chairman Research commit- 
tee. College Station, Texas, L. P. Gabard, 1941. 
339p. 50c 


Scope: ‘‘Pertinent facts bearing on the present status 
of the whole cotton industry from the farmer to the 
ultimate user’’ 


Includes a vast amount of data, statistics, but 
lack of an index will make this volume difficult 
to use for reference. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered in the 
libraries in which they were asked. If you can 
answer them or if you have “fugitives” of your 
own, write Louis Shores, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


100. I am looking for a copy of the poem Death is a 
Friendly Road, by Daniel L. Marsh who was born 
in 1870. A few of his poems are listed in 
Grainger but not this one.’’ Please send this copy 
to Elizabeth Abraham, reference librarian, Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington, Illinois. 

101. Agnes C. Norton, librarian, Free Public Library, 
Teaneck, N.J. would like to locate for one of her 

borrowers a short story, probably an old Irish folk 

tale ‘with a princess’’ called Story of the Tin 
af Nails. 

““We have been searching for information concern- 

ing the location of, or a copy of, a certain poem 

about women. The poem supposedly opens some- 
thing like this: 
Some are witty, 
_ Some are pretty.... 

It closes with the thought that ‘there are some 

women who do not ge a they are dead.’ 

We understand that the words of this poem are 

also used in song. If you will submit this to 

your fugitive sleuths we will appreciate it very 
much’’ writes Margaret Wardell, reference librarian, 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 

Illinois. 

103. “‘One of our patrons is very anxious to secure the 
words of a song called Mr. Booze, sung by Frank 
Terry, an English comedian about fifteen years ago. 

¢ first line may be ‘O, Mr Booze, O, Mr Booze, 
o> good-for-nothing rascal.’"’ From Alice V. 
, cGrath, reference librarian, Public Library, Provi- 
lence, _ 








For County Libraries 
By Maud E. Grill * 


HIS month the County Library columns give 

a summary of the Boston Clinic meetings. 
Elizabeth T. Turner, chairman of the four early 
morning sessions and past editor of this page, has 
graciously undertaken the task of gathering to- 
gether the stimulating discussions into the follow- 
ing article. The column is open to any further 
thoughts readers may desire to send in. 


Where Do We Go From Boston? 


Does a county library need to be the product of 
many minds and experiences if it is to have real 
vitality ? 

Is it possible through interested individuals to 
form groups through which the county library can 
work? 

Do we want lay support in an effort to function 
more democratically, or do we need it to get our 
work done? Is financial support the only kind we 
need ? 

Is it dangerous to give lay groups a share in 
policy making? 

These are some of the questions raised at the 
A.L.A. County and Regional Libraries Section 
clinics that might well be more fully considered 
by library extension workers. 

The four early morning clinics, held at the 
Hotel Vendome during the recent Boston confer- 
ence, were on the general theme of “Ways to 
Enlist the Aid of Nonprofessionals in the Com- 
munity." The discussions began with a consider- 
ation of why we want lay support, what kind do 
we need, and then continued with more concrete 
suggestions as to how to go about getting it. 
Since the group consisted of county and regional 
librarians from nearly every state in the country, 
the reactions were varied and interesting. 


Some felt that financial support is all that any- 
one needs. The professional can do the rest. But 
the general consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that, while of course financial support is necessary 
if work is to be carried on at all, it is important 
to have another kind of support as well. Active 
interest of those who use the library, and the in- 
terpretation of their desires into actual library 
policies cannot but strengthen not only the finan- 
cial but, more important, the human vitality of the 
library as well. 





* Librarian, Jackson County Library, Jackson, Michi- 
an. This department is sponsored by the County and 
egional Libraries Section of the A. L. A., of which 
Miss Grill is chairman. 


The group as a whole also seemed to feel that 
there must be a definite change in the traditional 
attitudes of the professional librarian to her lay 
constituents! As someone aptly put it, the “I am 
holier than thou” attitude must be done away 
with. It must become rather an experimental ven- 
ture of the library users, the trustees, and the li- 
brarian working together, with the librarian acting 
as the technician who puts the desires and needs 
of the users into practical action. 

This seems to us to be an exciting departure 
from conventional library behavior and we hope a 
number of brave souls will decide to set out on 
such an adventure. 

It must be admitted that there were those pres- 
ent who sincerely feel that it will be dangerous to 
give lay groups a hand in policy making. We 
have a notion that if nonprofessionals have a share 
in really important issues, they will not concern 
themselves with technical details which to them 
seem uninteresting, but which are necessary to the 
smooth running of any library. Can this be one 
of those issues in which interested laymen can 
help us overcome our fears? It might well be an 
enriching experience for us all if laymen and li- 
brarians could approach this problem openly to- 
gether and work out a solution. 


Getting Support 


How do we go about getting lay support? It 
was suggested that if we want the help of busy, 
effective people we must give them real work to 
do—work that is important to them and to us. 
Experts in many fields will give advice on books 
to be purchased in their special subjects. It was 
also suggested that it is wise to join community 
councils, not as go-getters for the library, but in a 
sincere effort to learn the needs of the community. 
Home demonstration agents and other county pro- 
fessional workers may be interested in helping to 
spread the gospel of good reading. Trustees often 
know their own communities far better than a 
professional ever will and will be glad to have a 
share in helping to interpret their needs. How- 
ever, it was pointed out that if we want to know 
the needs of the people, we must go directly to 
them rather than to their elected or paid repre- 
sentatives. 


It is to be hoped that these shared experiences 
will prove but a stepping stone to further discus- 
sions to be held informally in smaller regional or 
district meetings during the coming months. 


ELIZABETH T. TURNER 
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The Special Librarian 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY LIBRARY 
By Margaret C. Lloyd * 


HE first Specia! Business Library in the south- 

eastern states was established by the Retail 
Credit Company in 1910. Its founder, Cator 
Woolford, believed in books and reading as an 
effective means for training and developing em- 
ployees. Throughout the founder's business career 
one motto has been outstanding, and it seems to 
me that it is a high purpose for any special 
library: 


“Service is largely a matter of attitude. 
The desire and willingness to serve go a 
long way in giving service.” 


The Retail Credit Company Library of 7,000 
volumes has been accumulated to supply inspira- 
tional, instructional, and pleasure reading to all 
employees throughout the organization. It serves 
as one of the connecting links between the Home 
Office in Atlanta and employees throughout the 
United States, Canada, Havana, and Honolulu. 


Reading is entirely voluntary and along such 
lines as Insurance, Business, English, Health, 
Biography, Government, and Travel. We try to 
stimulate a desire for reading and to inspire em- 
ployees concerning the need for it. 

The Library operates in the manner of a “book- 
a-month” club. A new list of books is sent each 
department and each branch office every three 





* Librarian, Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
page. Correspondence and contributions should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor of ‘‘The Special Librarian’’: Mary 
P. McLean, Librarian, American Bankers Association, 
22 East 40th Street, New York, New York.] 


months. From this list, employees who wish to 
read, select books. 

An employee who desires to follow a specific 
plan in his reading may enroll in one of the Li- 
brary Reading Courses, covering such subjects as 
“Working with People,” “Secretarial Work,” “‘In- 
surance,” “Handling Personal Finances,” ‘‘Health,” 
etc. When a person wishes to do this type of 
reading, one book is sent him each month until 
the course which he has selected is completed. It 
is our feeling that planned reading is more pro- 
ductive. 

Employees may obtain reference material and 
information from the Library to help them in 
handling their regular or special work. This is 
one of the most fascinating and interesting phases 
of the Library function. It is challenging to be 
asked a question and to get on the trail which 
finally leads to the source of the answer. 

We try to keep in mind the hobbies of em- 
ployees. When articles concerning them are seen, 
they are sent to the interested individual. This 
enables the Librarian to maintain a personal tie-in 
between the employee and the Library, and im- 
presses upon him the fact of the Company's in- 
terest in him as an individual. 

In the Library, scrap books, history files, clip- 
ping and information folders are maintained 
through careful selection, effective arrangement, 
and systematic handling. 

It is our desire to supplement all systems with 
purpose and accomplishment. The Library builds 
into the minds of men who put knowledge to 
work for the Retail Credit Company. 











A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Post Defense Planning 


| jpercemprenee attention to post-defense plan- 
ning by official and unofficial agencies has 
been requested by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. The Board was instructed by the 
President to assemble constructive plans for 
significant public and private action to deal with 
the needs of the post-defense period. Suggestions 
for the change from all-out production for 
defense to normal living when the war is over 
are included in a small pamphlet “After Defense 
—What?” which will be of interest to librarians 
and to their public. Copies of the publication 
may be obtained, without cost, from the National 
Resources Planning Board, Washington. 

The A.L.A. Executive Board at Boston author- 
ized the appointment of a Post Defense Planning 
Committee and appointments have since been 
made. The personnel of the Committee is as 
follows: Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, chairman; Wil- 
liam H. Carlson, University of Arizona, Tucson; 
Mary Peacock Douglas, North Carolina School 
Library Supervisor, Raleigh; Carl Vitz, Minne- 
apolis Pubiic Library; and Amy Winslow, Cleve- 
land Public Library. This committee will con- 
sider the problems involved, assemble the needed 
facts, and cooperate with the National Resources 
Planning Board, the staff of the Public Work 
Reserve, and other agencies. 


Grant For Devastated Libraries 


A grant of $50,000 has been made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the A.L.A. to enable 
the Committee on Books for Devastated Libraries 
to carry out a project for the selection and 
purchase or microfilming of American scholarly 
journals for institutions, chiefly in Europe and 
Asia. Wayne M. Hartwell, Swarthmore College 
Library, was made executive secretary to the 
Committee and began his work at the University 
of Rochester on July 1. 


New Division Head Visits 
Headquarters 


On the invitation of the executive secretary, 
Julia F. Carter, Cincinnati, president, and D. 
Genevieve Dixon, Winnetka, treasurer, of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People visited A.L.A. Headquarters the last week 
in August. Miss Carter spent several days 
conferring informally with members of the staff. 
Relations between the officers of the Division 
and Headquarters were discussed. 


Division Officers 


The officers of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People for the year 1941-42 
are: 

Julia F. Carter, Cincinnati, president; Ruth M. 
Ersted, St. Paul, vice-president; Margaret Alex- 
ander, Baltimore, secretary; D. Genevieve Dixon, 
Winnetka, treasurer. The members of the 
Board of Directors are: Elizabeth D. Briggs, 
Cleveland; Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles; C. 
Irene Hayner, Ann Arbor; Oscar H. McPherson, 
Lawrenceville, N.J.; Mabel Williams, New York 
Public Library; and Irene Smith, Brooklyn. 


The following officers have been chosen by the 
Sections: 

Section for Library Work with Children, 
Harriet Dickson, Houston, chairman; Clara E. 
Breed, San Diego, vice-chairman; School Libraries 
Section, Edith Titcomb, San Jose, chairman; Mrs. 
Lois T. Place, Detroit, vice-chairman; Young 
People’s Round Table, Sarah Allen Beard, 
Brooklyn, chairman. 


Division Chief on Leave 


Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the School and 
Children’s Library Division, was on leave during 
July and August to teach a course in Literature 
for Young People at the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago. 

Jewel Gardiner, librarian of the Teachers Pro- 
fessional Library, Sacramento, California, took 
Miss Batchelder’s place during her absence. Miss 
Gardiner is co-author with Leo B. Baisden, 
Deputy Superintendent, Public Schools, Stockton, 
California, of Administering Library Service in 
the Elementary School to be published this fall 
by the A.L.A. 


Citations of Trustees 


The Jury on Citation for Trustees made its 
first awards this year at the Boston Conference. 

A citation was presented to William E 
Marcus, trustee, Public Library, Montclair, New 
Jersey, “in recognition of his unfailing interest 
and his spirit of investigation, resulting in the 
study of library problems, and particularly fos 
his contribution to ‘Library Costs and Budgets’ "’ ; 
and the other to Rush Burton, trustee, Franklin 
County Library, Lavonia, Georgia, “in recognition 
of his enthusiasm which fostered cooperation 
resulting in library service to the rural areas 
of his county and particularly for the publication 
of the Georgia State Library Edition of the 
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Lavonia Times which presented so understand- 
ingly the role of the library in community life.” 

The Jury asks that recommendations for 
awards to be made in June 1942 be sent before 
December 1 to Laurence J. Harwood, chairman, 
A.L.A. Jury on Citation for Trustees, American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Recommendations for citations may be 
submitted by any library extension agency, statc 
library association, or state trustee association, 
and should be accompanied by a complete record 
of the candidate’s achievements. 


China Sends Loving Cup 


Chinese librarians sent to American librarians 
a loving cup as a token of their gratitude for 
the assistance American librarians have rendered 
and are rendering to Chinese librarians through 
the A.L.A. The cup was prepared by T. L. 
Yuan, chairman of the executive board of the 
Library Association of China and was brought 
over from China by Chung-ming Wang of the 
Division of Orientalia of the Library of Congress. 
A. Kaiming Chiu was selected by Mr. Yuan to 
present it formally to the A.L.A. at the Boston 
Conference, but unfortunately the cup did not 
arrive in time for such a ceremony and was 
delivered at A.L.A. Headquarters on July 10. 

Mr. Yuan asked that his appreciation for the 
very generous gifts of books which have been sent 
to the Hong Kong office of the Library Associa- 
tion of China be conveyed to all members of the 
A.L.A. 


Annual Reports 


Annual A.L.A. Administrative, Board, and 
Committee Reports will be published in the 
October fifteenth issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 

Board Appointments 

New appointments to A.L.A. boards are as 
follows: Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Board on Education for 


Librarianship; Louis M. Nourse, librarian, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo., Board on Salaries, 
Staff and Tenure; Charles H. Compton, librarian, 
St. Louis Public Library, Adult Education Board; 
Harriet E. Howe, director, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, and Ralph R. Shaw, 
librarian, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Advisory Board for the Study of 
Special Projects. 


A.L.A. Conference 1942 


The dates selected for the A.L.A. Conference 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are June 22-27, 1942. 


Library Displays and Exhibits 


By invitation of the editorial committee of 
the American Library Association a manuscript 
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RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


YoU 
CANNOT 
BE 
WRONG 
WITH 


RADEMAEKERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 














WHO'S WHO IN 
ENGINEERING 


—Sth Edition— 


WINFIELD SCOTT DOWNS, Litt.D., Editor 


15,000 outstanding engineers with records meet- 
ing qualifications officially established. $10.00 


“Everybody connected with engineering in 
any form should have a copy of this directory.’ 
—Professional Engineer. 


LEWIS HISTORICAL PUBLISHING Co., Inc. 


8th Ave. at i4th St., New York, N.Y. 











LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your bh Sl aae 

library staff. This ee 9 
service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








Fortune In My Own Hands 


By M. V. B. MACADAM 
Here is a warm, vital autobiography filled with humor, 
rich in its sane, balanced philosophy, its rare knowledge 
of human nature; a book that will appeal to both men 
and women. The book is written in an informal, chatty 
style and shows the ‘‘Why and How” of an individual 


life. 
Cloth, $2.50 
Bosion. 


From Your Bookstore, 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHNG HOUSE. 





is being prepared for a book on library displays 
and exhibits by Mildred Othmer Peterson, former 
director of publicity and general assistant, Des 
Moines Public Library; and Matilde Kelly, 
associate librarian, Hild Regional Branch, Chi- 
cago Public Library. For the Headquarters 
picture collection and for possible inclusion in 
the book the Headquarters library will be 
grateful to receive glossy prints (preferably not 
less than 7” x9") and descriptions of effective 
displays and exhibits, either inside or outside of 
the library building, i.e., window displays in 
the library building or borrowed quarters; booths 
at fairs, trade shows, and exhibitions; floats in 
parades and demonstrations; and all types of 
displays inside the library building. 


ad it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











School Library Conference 


A* open conference on school libraries will 
be held at the Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., on Friday and Saturday, October tenth and 
eleventh. The general theme of the Conference 
will be “The School Library as a background for 
College Experience.” 

This conference is under the joint sponsorship 
of the Library Committee of the Secondary Board 
and the New England School Library Association. 


New Publications 


Since the last appearance of this section in the 
spring, a number of interesting publications have 
appeared which should prove useful to school 
librarians. While space does not permit detailed 
reviews, the editor believes a short outline of 
contents and inference of value should be valu- 
able in suggesting these titles for fall purchase. 


Library Instruction 


Have you begun, or are you preparing to 
begin, your annual program of teaching the use 
of books and libraries? Are you satisfied or 
dissatisfied with your progress and plans? If so, 
two new publications should be enthusiastically 
welcomed. 


The Follett Book Company has issued Group 
Ill and IV of the Peabody Visual Aids, the 
first two groups of which were mentioned in 
this section last spring. These new groups, 
of six each, are uniform in size (17” by 22”) 
with those previously issued. Group III includes 
charts on the Lincoln Library, New Larned 
History, Granger's Index to Poetry and Recita- 
tions, Education Index, Readers’ Guide, and 
biographies of juvenile authors. Group IV 
includes Parts of the Book, Roget, Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, Abridged Readers’ Guide, 
Firkin’s Short Story Index, and the United 
States Catalog. Each group is priced at 75 cents 
each. Special rates are available for titles in 
any of the four groups, which may be purchased 
separately or in assortments, eight titles for 
$1.00; any six titles for 75c; and twelve titles 
for $1.50; or any sixteen for $1.75. 





{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 

roblems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions should 

sent to Willard A. Heaps, c/o Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, 950 University Avenue, New York City.]} 
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WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


Secondary school librarians who have long 
hoped for a counterpart of Mott and Baisden’s 
Children’s Book on How to Use Books and 
Libraries for their level, will find the answer in 
Books, Libraries and You, by Jessie Boyd, Leo 
B. Baisden, Carolyn Mott, and Gertrude Memmler 
(Scribner, 1941, $1.40). The book is divided 
into four sections: Using the Library as a Study 
Asset in Research Work, Reports, and Term 
Papers; The Reference Resources of the Library; 
Books and Their Arrangement in Libraries; and 
the Public Library. 

Well-illustrated by photographs and an abun- 
dance of sample pages and illustrative material, 
this manual seems the answer to the perplexing 
problem of how extensive should be the treat- 
ment of the various library tools in a manual 
designed for student use. The authors have used 
examples which will intrigue the interest of 
pupils, and have partially met the problem of 
making library instruction painless. The outstand- 
ing feature is the wealth of charts and sample 
pages, which can be used for class discussion as 
well as individual instruction. The book may also 
be used in connection with how-to-study programs. 
A genuine “find’’. 


Periodicals 

Have you often wondered if your magazine 
subscription list was well-balanced, or if it repre- 
sented titles most used in other high school 
libraries? Have you wished to know more about 
periodicals before subscribing to them? Have 
you wondered concerning the choice between two 
titles somewhat similar? 

Magazines for High Schools, an Evaluation of 
a Hundred Titles, by Laura K. Martin (Wilson, 
1941, $1.75), seems to be the answer. Follow- 
ing a section which reviews appraisals of 
periodicals and magazine reading preferences and 
interests of secondary school pupils and discusses 
the problems of digests and pulps, evaluations arc 
given for periodicals in a variety of subject 
classifications. A third section, one of the most 
useful in the book, includes appraisals of 
recommended individual titles arranged alpha- 
betically. An appendix includes representative 
magazine units from four high schools. 


For English Work 


Audio-Visual Materials for Junior and Senior 
High School Reading, by Katherine E. Wheeling 
and Jane A. Hilson (Wilson, 1941, $1.25) lists 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, motion pictures, 
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records and illustrative editions for over seventy- 
five authors and subjects most frequently treated 
in English literature courses in secondary schools. 
Arranged alphabetically, with a list of publishers 
and price lists, this publication should prove 
useful to both librarians and teachers. Not only 
is material given for authors, but for their 
individual works as well. 


Free Materials 


Pamphlets, maps, exhibits, charts, and booklets, 
available free of charge are listed in Sources of 
Free Teaching Aids, by Ruth M. Holmes, avail- 
able for fifty cents (50c) from the State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania (1941). 


Negro Booklist 


The Negro, A Selected List for School Libraries 
of Books By or About The Negro in Africa 
and America (rev. ed., 1941), compiled by the 
Division of School Libraries of the Tennessee 
Department of Education, Nashville, with the 
aid of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, lists selected 
books describing the life and thought of Negroes 
—designed to aid Negro children in acquiring 
a knowledge and respect for the achievements 
of members of their own race and to give white 
children an appreciation of this race. There 
are 51 titles for elementary school libraries, 
122 for junior and senior high school libraries, 
and 18 for the teacher's collection. Available 
free from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Democracy in Action 


The Council for Democracy, 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City, has launched a new series 
of pamphlets under the general title Democracy 
in Action. The series is planned as a part of 
the Council's educational program directed toward 
helping “make democracy work” in the solution 
of current social problems. Eight titles have 
already been published, at ten cents each: 
Freedom of Assembly and Anti-Democratic 
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Groups, Community Employment Problems under 
Defense, The Negro and Defense, Financing 
Defense, America’s Free Schools, The Public and 
Strikes, Advance Through Crisis, and Censorship. 
Others are in preparation. These will prove 
particularly useful in social science classes. 


Find-of-the-Month 

An interesting pamphlet Publicity Pickups, 
prepared by the School Administration classes, 
School of Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, in the summer of 1940, under the 
direction of Hazel Baity, is available from the 
School Library Adviser, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, for 
fifteen cents (15c). Both bulletin board and 
shelf displays are included, and descriptions of 
the caption, explanation, materials needed, and 
setup for each, make it easy for a busy school 
librarian to prepare them. 


Decidedly different— 
Just published! 


C. P. A. AUDITING and THEORY 
QUESTIONS with ANSWERS 


By LOUIS MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. 
More than 1300 questions—448 pages 
Large type—Extensive index— 
Cloth bound 
Authoritative—Concise—Reliabie 
Price—$3.50 
Free Descriptive Circular 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS 
136 Liberty Street, New York City 
el 


FOUR STANDARD DOG BOOKS 


Well bound, illustrated books, all by 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 
CARE OF THE DOG—S$i DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA—$5 
oo THE DOG— Perrone 4g DOG 
Order from your cman or aioe 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 




















;— BE READY FOR BOOK WEEK —— 





THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 


NOVEMBER 2-8 
Order Your Juveniles “HUNTTING BOUND” in Buckram 


if you want them to outwear their usefulness without rebinding. 
(Publishers’ bindings supplied, if desired.) 


AND SELECT THEM 
from our “Standard Juvenile Catalog” 
List.”” (Copies sent on request.) 


and our new “Summer-Fall Juvenile 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Joke's On Us 


b add, plodded through columns of factual 
book descriptions that we have strained to 
inject with life, you readers of the Lighthouse. 

Now we think you might enjoy peeking 
through the windows and seeing something more 
than the books we publish, the annual reports 
of our sales, and the systems that make The 
Wilson Company the great institution it is. We 
think you might like a smile on us. We're 
human, three hundred strong; it takes all kinds 
to fill all our jobs. 

And we live officially in New York's Borough 
of the Bronx: 

Two of the office girls were washing away a 
few minutes before the luncheon bell rang. 

“We're going to have a late fall this year, 
my mother says,” one of the girls chatted. “She 
knows because she heard the katydids last night.” 

The other girl stalled her hands halfway to 
her face as she frowned: “Katydids? What's 
that ?”” 

“They're a kind of bug that makes noise.” 

“Aw,” replied the other through her wet face 
cloth. “I thought it was a new radio program! "’ 


Scholastic ‘““Yehudis” 


Librarians from now on may stand less chance 
of being staggered with such meek questions as 
“Has anybody ever done any research on the 
carbohydrate metabolism in the hypophysectom- 
ized rat?” 

To the student girding himself to write a 
doctorate thesis, such a delectable question is 
vital. Should he spend months, perhaps years, 
doing research upon such a nice point only to 
unearth somebody else’s similar effort, he be- 
comes automatically ineligible for his degree 
until he secures some original information. 


Whether or not there is a new trend in making 
such doctoral dissertations more readily available 
is not for us to decide. Edward A. Henry, how- 
ever, in his 8th annual volume of Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 
notes some hasic facts in his preface. In the new 
volume of this necessary series the editor states 
that only 26 of the 90 universities reporting do 
not require printing of the thesis in some form. 
This is in sharp contrast with last year’s note 
of 47 institutions which did not require printing 
in some form. ~ 


Required printing of these doctoral disserta- 
tions should make it easier for librarians and 





students to collar any and all information on 
such scintillating problems as the ‘‘finite collinea- 
tion groups of a given degree” or the “political 
and literary background of Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitophel.” 

The 8th annual volume of Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universities has been 
slated for late September publication. It will be 
cloth-bound and sell for $2.50. Last year 3088 
dissertations were indexed. The 1940-41 volume 
will tell you where to find information on 3526 
dissertations from 90 institutions. 

Now when you spy the new batch of doctorate 
candidates marching up to your desk, pockets 
bulging with note-taking devices and eyes 
brightened with determination . . . . just smile 
with nonchalance. You can provide them with 
some information without your reasoning why 
and without their doing or dying. 


Best ‘Tellers’ 


Are you just sick and tired of frazzling your 
nerves with radio stories that balk at being 
whipped into microphone shape? Is your thumb 
sore from manipulating a stop-watch to time and 
retime and then retime again that radio story? 
Well then, sit back, wave your sore thumb in the 
cooling air and listen joyfully to a “Once Upon 
a Time” story. 

Once Upon A Time by Katherine Watson is 
a new book of radio scripts, timed and “ready- 
made” for each exacting second your library 
program is on the air. Now in preparation, it 
will answer many a suppliance from modern 
librarians who want to keep their libraries before 
the public’s ear. 

It contains both new stories and old favorites. 
But instead of the tiring process of preparing 
a story for radio it offers scripts that are trimmed 
to fit your program. The stories vary in length, 
adapting themselves to any program whether it 
be straight story-telling, story and announcement, 
or story as just part of the program. 

Publication has been promised for November 
so the volume should arrive in time for Bouk 
Week. Send in your advance orders now for 
this special $2.25 book and it will be shipped 
to you the moment it comes from the bindery. 


“Coming Out” Notes 


A new revised edition of H. P. Beer's Bib- 
liographies in American History is on the press 


and will be released shortly. 
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Mary M. Robb’s interesting Oral Interpretation 
of Literature in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties is scheduled for October release at $2.75. 

Also scheduled for an early debut is American 
Mottoes and Slogans which will sell for $1.75. 


New Debates 


What could be more significant to defense- 
conscious America today than the mind and might 
of the people who make up our nation? 

All Americans, regardless of political propensi- 
ties or moral convictions recognize that without 
education citizens would lack intelligence, world- 
consciousness, adaptability; without training 
soldiers would lack stamina, marksmanship, 
discipline. 

These two timely issues of education and 
military training are the themes for the two 
latest Reference Shelf publications which will be 
ready the first part of October: Universal Military 
Service in the United States and Equalizing Edu- 
cational Opportunities. 

Robert E. Summers and H. B. Summers have 
been studying opposing views on the N. U. E. A. 
proposition for this academic year: ‘Resolved: 
That every able-bodied male citizen in the United 
States should be required to have one year of 
full-time military training before attaining the 
present draft age.” The resultant Universal 
Military Service in the United States, Reference 
Shelf book (Vol. 15, No. 1), will contain ap- 
proximately 325 pages at $1.25. 

Equalizing Educational Opportunities is a 
collection of many leading articles from books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals pro and con, relating 
to the “Texas Question.”’ (Reference Shelf, Vol. 
14, No. 10, edited by Julia E. Johnsen.) Texas 
high schools during the coming year will debate 
the advisability of the equalization of state educa- 
tional opportunities through federal subsidies. 
$1.25. 


Book Week S. O. S. 


Unless you have every detailed plan made for 
your Book Week program you should be inter- 
ested in the second volume of Book and Library 
Plays edited by Edith M. Phelps. Ready for 
delivery to your library door at about the same 
time this Bulletin is tossed in, it will feature 
17 plays so new, so interesting, and so well 
adapted for children’s audiences that any one of 
them will climax your Book Week celebration. 

Names of the plays take such inviting twists as 
“Wings for Words,” “Clipper Ships,” ‘The 
Magic Books,” “A Night in the Library,” “Books 
in the Making of America,” and “In the School 
Library.” In all there are 265 pages of stage 
whispers, rehearsal fun, and simple costuming that 
will pay dividends of library understanding and 
love of books .. . for only an original invest- 
ment of $2.25. And when the Book Week cele- 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 

Beers, H. P. BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERI- 
CAN History. Revised edition. On 
the press 

Andrews, Siri and Cook, D. E. CnHitL- 
DREN’S CATALOG. 6th Edition. On 
linotype. On the service basis. 

Henry, Edward A. Doctorat DIssERTA- 
TIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES. 8th annual volume, 1940- 
41. $2.00 

Johnsen, J. E. ed. EQUALIZING EpDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 14, No. 10) 
Phelps, Edith M. BooK AND LIBRARY 
PLays. Second volume. $2.25 
Robb, Mary M. ORAL INTERPRETATION 
OF LITERATURE IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. On _ the 
linotype 

Shankle, George E. AMERICAN MOTTOES 
AND SLOGANS. In makeup 

Summers, Robert E. and H. B. UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY SERVICE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 15, 
No. 1) 

Watson, Katherine. ONCE UPON A TIME. 
Ready in November. $2.25 

Wheeling, Katherine E. and Hilson, Jane 
A. AupbIo-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


READING. $1.25 











bration is over there will still be enough plays 
left to fill any and all demands for high school, 
junior high school, grade school and library audi- 
ences. 


Useful Magazines 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC is by a large lead 
the most valuable magazine for high school Eng- 
lish teachers to use as supplementary material, 
according to statistics taken from Katherine E. 
Wheeling’s and Jane Anderson Hilson’s new book, 
Audio-Visual Materials for Junior and Senior 
High School Reading. ($1.25). 


Published during the summer, it contains refer- 
ences to 165 magazine articles and pictures, 60 of 
which are in NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. The 
98 pages of outline also suggest numerous motion 
pictures, postcards, pictures, film strips and slides, 
records, bibliographical and biographical references 
pertaining to 76 writers whose works are familiar 
to high school readers. 


The magazine articles and pictures included 
have a wide subjective and chronological scope. 
They range from LIFE’S 1941 presentation of 
Anne Morrow and Charles A. Lindbergh to the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC’s layout of the pic- 
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turesque and thickly-vegetated hills of Words- 


worth’s dew-clad Lake District. They suggest an 
1899 issue of CENTURY for pictures referring 
to Charles Dickens. A 1918 issue of HARPER’s 
and a 1940 issue of LIFE both help interpret 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Total listing of magazine articles outlined in 
Audio-Visual Materials for Junior and Senior 
High School Reading include: NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC, 60; LIFE, 36; MENTOR, 27; HARPER'S, 
15; SCRIBNERS, 9; CENTURY, 7; TRAVEL, 5; 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL, 3; BOOKMAN, 2; LOOK, 
l. 


‘“Musts” for Children 


For the last five years, since the Sth edition of 
the Children’s Catalog was published in 1936, 
children’s books have been rolling off the presses 
and into library doors with pleasing abundance. 
Yet by vote of librarians all over the country some 
old favorites are as popular as more stream-lined 
titles. 

The recent vote was taken in preparation for 
the 6th edition of the Children’s Catalog which 
will be ready for distribution soon and will be 
slightly larger than the 1936 edition. The follow- 
ing twenty books received the highest votes in 
order of their rating by children’s librarians in 
various parts of the country: 


Gates. Blue Willow 

Jacobs. English Fairy Tales 

Pyle. Merry Adventures of Robin 
00 

Pyle. Story of King Arthur 

De Angeli. Thee, Hannah! 

Kipling. Jungle Books 

Kipling. ust So Stories 

Petershams. he Christ Child 

Thorne-Thomsen. East o’' the Sun and West o’ 
the moon 

Brown. In the Days of Giants 

Brooke. Johnny Crow’s Garden 

Milne. When We Were Very Young 

Knight. Lassie Come Home 

Brooke. Golden Goose Book 

Lofting. Story of Dr. Dolittle 

Lattimore. Little Pear 

Brink. Caddie Woodlawn 

Baker. When the Stars Come Out 

Meigs. Invincible Louisa 

Flack. Angus and the Ducks 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


READERS’ GuIDE (UNABRIDGED). duly 1939-June 1941, 
2-year bound volume. Published ptember 9 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October _— September 1941 
annual volume. Ready in Novem! 

Art INvex. October 1938- Setauibias 
bound volume. Ready late Fall 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. New Edition, 6th rev. 
late Fall 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PuBLic Lipraries. First An 
nual Supplement. Ready late Fall 


1941, 3-year 


Ready 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 





THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
BRAND NEW 

FREE ILLUSTRATED 

169 p. CATALOG 


Just off the press. Lists a wealth of religious books, 
teaching materials and supplies. Copy for the asking. 
Address Dept. WB-10. 











The Standard Publishing 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List or * receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 175% x detailed =, are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 














REGISTER NOW 


WITH THE LARGEST AND BEST LIBRARY OF 


FREE FILMS —- 


ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE—$2.00 


NEW FREE CATALOG OF Selected Motion Pictures NOW READY 


ALSO NINE NEW CLASSIFIED FILM LISTS 
— WRITE FOR YOUR COPIES — 


SOUND — 


Y.M.C. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


19 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 


SILENT 


351 Turk St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1700 Patterson Ave. 
DALLAS 
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LIBRARY 


REVIEW 


A British Bookish-Library Magazine 





This magazine earnestly calls for the 
support of every librarian in English- 
speaking lands. We still claim the best 
paid subscription list of any magazine 
of our kind published in Western Eu- 
| rope, though the tide of war has swept 
> away an enormous number of former 
subscribers in countries now dominated 
by German armies. Though battle is 
on our shores, we carry on in a spirit of 
high confidence. 





Annual subscription $2.00 post free 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. |. 
Scotland 
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All About 





FRONT COVER 
Ittustration and color 











A timely biography in each issue 





FIRST PAGE 
Appropriately decorated 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 





READERS’ CHOICE 
of 


BEST BOOKS 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books was devised to fill the 





library need for an economical, monthly, descriptive list for 
assisting patrons in the selection of new books, similar to lists 
distributed by book stores and circulating libraries. It carries 
no advertising. 

The chief problem was to provide lists sufficiently long and 
varied to serve a useful purpose and yet limited to books 
likely to be found in small libraries. 

This problem was solved happily by limiting the lists to 
about fifty books monthly in various classifications and those 
being the ones most likely to be recommended in the Standard 
Catalog Series, the most extensively used book buying guides. 

Shipments are made in time to reach all library users of 
the Readers’ Choice by the first of the month for which each 
issue is dated. About the |0th of each month an advance 
announcement of books to be included for the following month 
is mailed to all users, a valuable service within itself. 





Two years’ experience in about three hundred libraries has 
proved that the Readers’ Choice serves its purpose admirably. 





The low prices shown below are made possible by the fact 
that the Readers' Choice is preprinted monthly from the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, thus saving typesetting and other costs. 





100 copies monthly... ... $1.00 per month 
50 copies monthly... ... .60 per month 
25 copies monthly...... _.35 per mnoth 
10 copies monthly... ... .15 per month 


1000 or more copies monthly—imprinted without extra 
charge $10. per month per 1000. 


ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of 
recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 
books in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy free. Send ail orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION ABOUT PEOPLE 


KELLY, JUDITH BuRN, Mrs JUNE 
Marriage is a private affair. Harper 1941 Living high; an unconventional autobiog- 
359p $2.50 raphy. Duell 1941 292p $2.50 


A psychological novel of marriage. ‘Theo June Burn and her husband Farrar de- 


—s— 


Schofield and Tom West were married under 
the happiest possible circumstances. They 
had money enough to live comfortably and 
graciously. They had a plan. And this is 
the story of the four years following that 


termined to go their own way, enjoying life 
while they still could, without surrendering 
to the routines of a workaday world. Thru 
the years they had many adventures, home- 
steading in Puget Sound, teaching little 
Eskimo children, trading in Alaska, etc. 


marriage.” Huntting 
aD SS Fineper. getas novel CLEAVELAND, Mrs AGNES (MORLEY) 1874- 
SHEEAN, VINCENT, 1899- No life for a lady; illus. by Edward 


Bird of the wilderness; a novel. Random Borein. Houghton 1941 356p illus $3 





house 1941 322p $2.50 


Laid in a small town in Illinois during 
the winter of 1917 and the spring of 1918 
when the United States was hovering on 
the brink of war with Germany. It is a 
picture of the way people felt in those 


“Life in America series” 

The author writes of her childhood in 
New Mexico and of almost a lifetime's 
experience in helping to run the family 
cattle ranch. A story of the cow country 
and the difficulties of the rancher 


days and how a high school boy of partly Lutes, Mrs DELLA (THOMPSON) 


German parentage reacted to the war senti- : ‘ 
| ment and to his German-American relatives Country schoolma’am. Little 1941 328p 
$2 


WALPOLE, SIR HUGH, 1884-1941 This autobiography is an authentic pic- 
Blind man’s house. Doubleday 1941 337p ture of life in Michigan in the eighties 











$2.50 


A story of the relationship of a blind 
man and his wife, a relationship affected by 
all the pettiness and meanness that seethes 
beneath the placid surface of an English 
village 

“The book is lovely with Walpole’s de- 
scription of the country, the moor, the 
woods—pictures he has always delighted in 
painting. . . It may be classed as one of 
the best of his many novels.” Springfield 
Republican 


when the author, at sixteen, became a 
country teacher 


PEATTIE, DONALD CULROSS, 1898- 
Road of a naturalist. Houghton 1941 


315p illus $3 


“Life in America series” 

Autobiographical sketches with emphasis 
on the botanical and zoological life of. the 
western states. There are also chapters on 
his parents, his marriage, and the death of 
his first child 











AMERICANIZATION 


BEN JAMIN, ROBERT SPIERS 


(ed.) I am an American, by famous 
naturalized Americans; with an intro- 
duction by Archibald MacLeish; fore- 
word by Francis Biddle. Alliance bk. 
1941 176p $1.50 


Twenty-six naturalized Americans tell 
why they wanted to be Americans. The 
contributors are: Dr Hans Kindler, Ludwig 
Bemelmans, Dr Anton Lang, Dr Charles 
Pergler, Dr Thomas Mann, Dr Raul d’Eca, 
Dr Albert Einstein, Peter Yolles, Joseph 
Pasternak, Attilio Piccirilli, Igor Sikorsky, 
William Knudsen, Louis Adamic, Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora, Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Tony Sarg, Dr Ales Hrdlicka, Dr Otto 
Struve, Claudette Colbert, Emil Ludwig, Dr 
Stephen S. Wise, Giuseppe Bellanca, Dr 
Walter Damrosch, Luise Rainer, Dr Gaetano 
Salvemini, Elissa Landi 


GLICK, CARL, 1890- 


Shake hands with the dragon; illus. by 
Donald McKay. McGraw 1941 327p 
illus (Whittlesey house publications ) 
$2.75 


A description of life in Chinatown in 
New York City and the characteristics of 
the Chinese people 

“Mr. Glick recounts his adventures with 
good humor and with tender friendliness 
for the truly noble people unobtrusively 
dwelling in our Chinatowns. On the evi- 
dence he sets forth the Chinese stand with 
our solidest citizenry. It is pleasant and 
comforting to find it out in these disturbing, 
fifth-columnist times.” N.Y. Times 


ART AND MUSIC 


FINNEY, THEODORE MITCHELL, 1902- 


Hearing music; the art of active listening. 
Harcourt 1941 354p illus $3.50 


Tone color, rhythm, melodic line, har- 
mony, style and form are taken up in the 
first part; the second part helps the learner 
to understand the thought expressed by the 
music and the final section describes the 
wide vista of our music heritage 

Recordings at end of most of the chap- 
ters 


GILL, Eric, 1882-1940 


Autobiography. Devin-Adair 1941 300p 
illus $3.50 


“An unusual autobiography, centering 
about a man’s mental and spiritual life. . . 
Beginning as an architect, he turned soon 
to stonecutting and the design of alphabets 
and type, and achieved distinction as artist 
and craftsman. . . Illustrated with the artist's 
own works.” Booklist 















READERS' CHOICE 





CIVIL WAR DAYS 


LEECH, MARGARET KERNOCHAN, 1893- 
Reveille in Washington, 1860-1865. Har- 


per 1941 483p illus $3.50 

Map on lining-papers 

A “detailed picture of the Washington of 
the Civil War . . . the day by day life .. . 
how the people lived and what they wore, 
what they ate, how they dressed, and most 
important of all, how they thought.” Kirkus 

Includes biographical notes and a bibliog- 
raphy 


DEFENSE 


EWERT, EARL CRANSTON 
United States army; with a foreword by 


H. W. Baldwin; illus. by Everett 
Shinn and James Hulme. Little 1941 
72p illus $1.25 


Contents: The recruit; First days in the 
army; The infantry; The cavalry; Field 
artillery; Coast artillery corps; Armored 
force; Corps of engineers and the signal 
corps; The services; Army organization; 
Combined arms and services in action. Five 
full-page illustrations and, on every page, 
smaller illustrations in color and black-and- 
white 


JOHNSTON, SAMUEL PAUL, 1899- 
Flying fleets; a graphic history of U.S. 


naval aviation. Duell 1941 188p illus 
map $3 

Presents “in condensed and graphic form 
something of (the; development and of the 
many-sided activities of our Flying Facets 
and the men who pilot and service them. . . 
This book deals entirely with aviation ac- 
tivities in the U.S. Navy.” Introduction 


Flying fleets in pictures: p65-188 


EUROPEAN SITUATION 


Kovacs, FREDERIC W. L. 
Untamed Balkans. Modern age 1941 


248p maps $2 

After a survey of the Balkan blitz, the 
author takes up the history of each of the 
Balkan countries, Albania, Macedonia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia. He 
discusses their economic and social problems 
and concludes with a discussion of trends 
toward their probable future 

The author “writes about the Balkans 
with verve and imaginatio. His book is 
short but highly informative and gives a 
clear picture of recent events. It is full of 
picturesque details and colorful episodes, a 
sort of political Baedeker of Southeastern 
Europe, always fresh and stimulating.” Sat. 
rev. of lit. 
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Low, Davin, 1891- WINCHESTER, ALICE 
Low on the war; a cartoon commentary (ed.) Living with antiques; foreword by 
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of the years 1939-41. Simon & Schus- 
ter 1941 157p illus $2 

“Nearly all the cartoons in this book 
originally appeared in the ‘Evening Stand- 
ard’ of London. Many of them were sub- 
sequently reproduced in “The New York 
Times’ over here. They have been arranged 
in chronological order, the publication date 
being given in each case. . . A short text 
giving relevant factual background mate- 
rial has been added.” Publishers’ foreword 


RAUSCHNING, HERMANN, 1887- 
Conservative revolution. Putnam 1941 
280p $2.75 
Written in conversational form the author 
“traces the forms of government which 
preceded Naziism . . . shows how each 
failed, and then clarifies why Germany, and 
he also, turned to Naziism as a potential 
solution.” Kirkus 


HINTS FOR HOMEMAKERS 


BALTHIS, FRANK K. 

Plants in the home; illus. by Tabea Hof- 
mann. Macmillan 1941 172p illus 
$2.50 

Partial contents: Plants’ surroundings; 
Potting and transplanting; Insects and dis- 
eases; Home propagation of plants; Minia- 
ture rock garden; Caring for house plants 
during summer; Bulbs for winter cheer; 
Growing plants without soil; Window gar- 
dener’s calendar 


PICKEN, Mrs Mary (BROOKS) 1886- 
Sewing for the home; how to make 
fabric furnishings in a professional 
way; with illus. by C. F. Valentine 
and Marie Struve. Harper 1941 178p 
illus $3.50 


Directions are given for making curtains, 
draperies, slip-covers, bedspreads, pillows, 
rugs, etc. Very fully illustrated, with full 
page interiors in color, in addition to the 
many black and white drawings 


Wits, Royat Barry, 1895- 
Better houses for budgeteers; sketches 
and plans by R. B. Wills. Architec- 
tural bk. 1941 102p illus $3 


Contents: In which we discuss the 
minimum plan; Little house grows up; 
Dollar savers from an architect's handbook; 
Materials, costs, etc; Houses for incomes 
of $1500 to $2500; Houses for incomes 
of $2500 to $3700; Houses for incomes of 
$3700 up 

Includes many architectural designs and 
plans with illustrations done in charcoal and 
Chinese white on a soft green background 


Joseph Downs. McBride 1941 152p 
illus $3.50 


Shows in pictures and text rooms and 
houses in which pieces of different periods 
and styles are combined to form pleasing 
interiors. Describes the use of antiques in 
the modern apartment as well as in the 
eighteenth-century farmhouse 


HOBBIES AND SPORTS 


CHAPMAN, CHARLES E. 
Play ball! Advice for young ballplayers, 


by C. E. Chapman and H. L. Severeid; 
foreword by Bill McKechnie. Harper 
1941 227p $1.50 


“A book about the national game from 
the point of view of the baseball scout, 
who tours the country on the lookout for 
talent. The first chapter tells what scouts 
look for in a ball player, after which there 
are discussions of the rudiments of baseball, 
batting, running the bases and of the re- 
ss for each of the nine positions, 
rom pitcher to outfielders.” Wis. bul. 


PARKHILL, MARTHA 
It's fun to make things, by Martha Park- 


hill and Dorothy Spaeth. Barnes, A.S. 
1941 176p illus $2 

Contents: Let’s paint; Fun with metal; 
Hammer and saw; Sewing; From garden to 
gift; Pottery; Raffia; Leathercraft; Favors 
for your party; This and that; Bibliography 


LITERARY DIVERSIONS 


BARROWS, MAR JORIE 
(comp.) Pulitzer prize poems. Random 


house 1941 202p $2.50 


A collection of selections from every 
book of poetry that has won the Pulitzer 
prize from 1922 to 1941. Contents: Pu- 
litzer prize awards; Conrad Aiken; Leonard 
Bacon; S. V. Benet; R. P. T. Coffin; George 
Dillon; J. G. Fletcher; Robert Frost; Robert 
Hillyer; Amy Lowell; Archibald MacLeish; 
E. St V. Millay; E. A. Robinson; Leonora 
Speyer; Mark Van Doren; Audrey Wurde- 
mann; Marya Zaturenska; About the poets 


HAYCRAFT, HOWARD, 1905- 
Murder for pleasure; the life and times 


of the detective story. Appleton-Cen- 
tury 1941 409p illus $3 

A history and critical survey of the 
detective story in the United States, in 
England and on the continent, followed by 





HAYCRAFT, HOWARD——Continued 


chapters on: Rules of the game; Murder 
market; Critical literature; Detective story 
bookshelf; Future of the detective story; 
Comprehensive detective story quiz; Who's 
who in detection 


“Here is a volume chock full of pleasure 
and profit for anybody whose orbit connects 
with Mr. Haycraft's subject in any way, 
shape, manner or form. . Every section 
is a ‘must’ for fans, professional or other- 
wise.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


WADELTON, THOMAS DORRINGTON, 1926- 


My father is a quiet man. Coward- 
McCann 1941 173p illus $1.50 


In spite of the handicap that his father 
had lived many years before he himself 
was born, the author gives us the complete 
life story, including “wild oats” days in 
Paris and the great romance of his mother 
and father 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


GERMAN, WILLIAM MCKEE, 1892- 


Doctors anonymous; the story of labora- 
tory medicine; with an introduction 
by Paul de Kruif. Duell 1941 300p 
$2.75 


History of the work of the clinical pathol- 
ogist, written in story form, but laden with 
authoritative facts. Contains chapters on 
the sciences, chemistry, cancer, tuberculosis 
and pneumonia, syphilis, pregnancy, etc. 

“Anyone fortunate enough to read “Doc- 
tors Anonymous’ has not only the latest 
facts in diagnostic method and technique at 
his disposal, but a story told by a writer 
of great ability.” Scientific book club re- 
view 


PLANS FOR LIVING— 
NAZI STYLE 


READERS’ CHOICE 


KERNAN, THOMAS, 1903- 
France on Berlin time. Lippincott 1941 


312p illus $2.75 

The author pictures business, industry, 
finance, labor, the press, radio, etc. in France 
under German rule 

When Mr. Kernan “writes of the news- 
paper and publishing businesses in Paris, 
one recognizes at once that his is first-hand 
information from a man thoroughly cor 
versant with the field. . . This is an ex 
cellent exposé of Nazi business methods and 
should give pause to any of those who still 
think that ‘you can do business with Hitler.’ ”’ 
Sat. rev. of lit. 

Appeared in part in “Saturday evening 
post” 


REVEILLE, THOMAS, pseud. 
Spoil of Europe; the Nazi technique in 


political and economic conquest. Nor- 
ton 1941 344p $2.75 

Contents: To ruin or to rule the state: 
Nazi strategy of political and social domina- 
tion; Purse strings: the art of commandeer- 
ing money and banking; Means of sub- 
sistence: the technique of Nazi economic 
conquest; Bibliography 


SOUTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


BANNING, Mrs MARGARET (CULKIN) 1891- 
Salud! A South American journal; with 


drawings by Rafaelo Busoni. Harper 
1941 372p illus $2.75 

A light travel book as well as a serious 
study of political and economic conditions 
It is based on notes of a journey made when 
the author visited South America in 1941 
and talked with both men and women who 
are interested in progressive movements, 
social and economic. She is particularly 
concerned with the women of these south- 
ern countries and their attitudes toward 
present-day conditions 








GREEN, PHILIP LEONARD 


Hirier, ADOLF, 1889- Our Latin American neighbors. Hastings 


My new order; ed. with commentary by 





Raoul de Roussy de Sales; with an in- 
troduction by R. G. Swing. Reynal 
1941 1008p $3 


This collection of Hitler's speeches is a 
sequel to “Mein kampf.” The editor has 
preserved “such speeches and such frag- 
ments as will enable the reader to have a 
complete picture of Hitler's doctrine and 
to follow his rise to power and the expansion 
of his domination over Europe. . . Each 
chapter is preceded by an explanatory com- 
ment... and... a running chronology 
of world events places each speech against 
its proper background" Tureword 


house 1941 182p $2 

Map on lining-papers 

An analysis of the forces that have shaped 
Latin American life, attitudes and personal- 
ity. The author takes up the continent as 
a whole rather than as individual states 
and the emphasis is on the political and cul- 
tural side rather than the economic. Bib- 
liography 


GRISWOLD, LAWRENCE THOMPSON KNUTS- 


FORD, 1903- 


The other America. Putnam 1941 360p 


maps $3 
An historical, social, industrial, economic, 
and political exposition of Panama and of 
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the republics of South America: Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Argentine, Brazil, the Guianas, 
Venezuela. Each chapter has a brief sta- 
tistical survey of area, population, industries, 
etc. preceding the general information on 
the country 


STATESMEN 


Kraus, RENE, 1902- 


Men around Churchill. Lippincott 1941 
339p illus $3 


Biographical portraits of fourteen im- 
portant men of England today: Lord Hali- 
fax, Anthony Eden, Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Ernest Benin, Herbert 
Morrison, Clement Attlee, A. V. Alexander, 
Arthur Greenwood, Sir J. G. Dill, Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald Wavell, Lord Beaver- 
brook, Sir Stafford Cripps, King George VI 


SIMONE, ANDRE, pseud. 


Men of Europe. Modern age 1941 330p 
$2.50 

Contents: Hitler's secret weapon ;the at- 
tack on Russia;; Adolf Hitler: conductor or 
instrument; Hitler's brain trust Goering, 
Goebbels, Ribbentrop, Keitel, Rosenberg, 
Himmler, Hess, Ley, Darré;; Mussolini; 
Francisco Franco; Kings and komitadjis 
(Metaxas, Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, Dinitch, 
etc.1; MacDonald; Baldwin; Chamberlain; 
Stalin's blitzkrieg; Winston Churchill 


TECHNICAL INTERESTS 


BARNWELL, GEORGE W. 


(ed.) New encyclopedia of machine shop 
practice; a guide to the principles and 
practice of machine shop procedure. 
Wise 1941 568p illus $1.98 

Contents: Bench work, by J. Wayne 
and D. Laycock; Metals in engineering pro- 
duction, by J. D. Watson; The lathe, by 
H. C. Town; Thread-cutting, by H. C. 
Town; Taper-turning, knurling, and other 
uses of the lathe, by H. C. Town; Milling 
and grinding, by E. N. Simons; Special 
machine tools, by E. N. Simons; Gears 
and gear-cutting, by W. A. Tuplin; Jigs 
and fixtures, by J. S. Murphy; Pressing, 
stamping, and punching, by J. S. Murphy; 
Heat-treatment of metals, by J. D. Watson; 
Welding, soldering, and brazing, by J. D. 
Watson and E. N. Simons; Forging, by 
J. D. Watson; Foundry work, by E. D. 
Howard; Measuring and testing, by R. 
— Machine drawing, by J. W. Broad- 

nt 


GRAHAM, FRANK DUNCAN, 1875- 


Audels machinists and tool makers handy 
book. Audel 1941 ,1636,p illus $4 


“The purpose of this book is to provide 
a complete course of study for those de- 


191 


siting to become machinists, and to help ma- 
chinists become tool makers.” Author's 
note 

The work is divided into five sections: 
Machine shop practice; Drawing and blue 
print reading; Mathematics; Physics; Slide 
rule 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


LYONS, EUGENE, 1898- 
Red decade; the Stalinist penetration of 
America. Bobbs 1941 423p $3 


A study of ten years of Stalin activities 
in the United States, of the activities of 
party members and fellow-travelers and the 
widespread connivance of innocent dupes 

“As a story of anti-American activities by 
foreign agents . . . it has its place in the 
history of the United States of the last two 
decades. I commend it to all radicals, many 
New Dealers and a few Republicans.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


WITNESSES OF WAR 


COWLES, VIRGINIA §. 
Looking for trouble. Harper 1941 447p 
$3 


A journalist's record of the European 
theater of war. Contents: Republican Spain; 
Nationalist Spain; Spring shadows; Bar- 
gain time in Europe; Soviet Russia; World 
war second; David and Goliath; Fall of 
France; England fights on 


HABE, HANs, 1911- 
Thousand shall fall. Harcourt 1941 442p 
$3 


Habe, a German who joined up with 
the Foreign volunteer army in France, re- 
cords the tragic, deliberate defeat of the 
French by the French. He was captured 
and finally escaped to America 


LESKE, GOTTFRIED, 1913- 
I was a Nazi flier; ed. by Curt Riess. 
Dial 1941 351p $2.50 
The actual diary of a Nazi flight sergeant 
who took part in the bombing of Dunkerque, 
Coventry, and London. In January 1941 
he bailed out of a bomber, was taken 
prisoner and is now in a Canadian prison 
camp 


MAUGHAM, WILLIAM SOMERSET, 1874- 

Strictly personal. Doubleday 1941 272p 
front $2.50 

“A record of the ‘small things that 

happened to me during the first fifteen 

months of the war’, a record which has 

appeared in part in the ‘Saturday Evening 

Post’ and the ‘Redbook.’ The book opens 

in Maugham’s home on the Riviera at Cap 
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MAUGHAM, W. S.—Continued 


Ferrat, and for the better part of the brief ° 


French struggle Maugham stayed in France, 
in Paris, in Nancy (behind the lines), and 
around the Riviera.” Kirkus 

“Strictly Personal’ is that very rare 
thing, the portrait of a personality. .. That 
is why this extraordinary little book has a 
permanent value.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


STOWE, LELAND, 1899- 
No other road to freedom. Knopf 1941 
432p map $3 
“First hand account of the first seven- 
teen months of the war by an American 
war correspondent, describing the Russian 
defeat of Finland, the occupation of Nor- 
way, the disintegration and looting of 
Roumania and the Balkans, and the gal- 
lant struggle of Greece. . . He tells .. . 
of the immediate threat to America.” Li- 
brary journal 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


FENTON, ALFRED H. 
Dana of the Sun; illus. by Leon D’Emo. 
Farrar 1941 278p illus $2 
The story of Charles Anderson Dana, edi- 
tor of the New York Sun. He began life on 
a New England farm, went to Harvard, 
and spent five years at Brook Farm where 
he met Hawthorne, Emerson and Horace 
Greeley. For any young person interested 
in a career of journalism or in the events 
of the nineteenth century 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 
Aviation from shop to sky. Lippincott 
1941 214p illus $2 
All about airplanes, the engineers, de- 
signers, mechanics, and pilots who work 
on them, description of the making of 
engines, etc. 


GAMOoW, GEORGE, 1904- 

Biography of the earth; its past, present, 
and future. Viking 1941 242p illus 
$3 

Partial contents: Age of the earth; 
Family of planets; Journey to the centre 
of the earth; Rise and fall of mountains; 
Evolution of continents; Climates of the 
past; Life on the earth; Glimpse into the 
future 


Lowe, CORINNE B. 

Knight of the sea; the story of Stephen 
Decatur; illus. by Warren Chappell. 
Harcourt 1941 286p illus $2.50 

The story of Stephen Decatur, the great 
ship-captain of the War of 1812. This 
narrative of his life mirrors the first thirty 
years of the United States navy 


READERS’ CHOICE 


TUNIS, JOHN ROBERTS, 1889- 
World series; illus. by J. H. Barnum. 
Harcourt 1941 318p illus $2 
In this sequel the hero of “Kid from 


Tomkinsville” plays for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in the World series 


WHITE, Mrs ANNE TERRY, 1896- 

Lost worlds; adventures in archaeology. 
Random house 1941 316p illus maps 
$2.50 

A popular book on the discovery of 
ancient civilization written for all ages. 
Contains Schliemann’s discovery of the city 
of Troy; Evans’ excavation of the Palace 
of Minos; the discovery of King Tut's 
magnificent tomb; and stories of the dis- 
covery of Assyrian, Babylonian and Mayan 
civilizations. Bibliography 


FOR THE GRADES 


BIANCO, Mrs MARGERY (WILLIAMS) 1880- 

Franzi and Gizi, by Margery Bianco and 

Gisella Loeffler. Messner 1941 unp 
illus $2 

The story of two middle Europe peasant 


children on an eventful day in the forest 
Ages 4 and up 


Du Bots, WILLIAM PENE 
Flying locomotive; story and pictures by 

W. P. Du Bois. Viking 1941 47p 
illus $1 

Amusing modern fable of a disgruntled 
locomotive and a contented prize cow 

Size 61, x 8 inches 

Ages 7-10 


McCLOSKEY, ROBERT, 1914- 
Make way for ducklings. 
unp illus $2 
Folio volume 
Amusing domestic scene in the lives of 
Mr and Mrs Mallard and their family of 
eight ducklings who make their home on 
an island in the Charles river and march 
in a line thru the streets of Boston over 
to the public gardens 


Viking 1941 


STOLPER, JorL 
Whiskers; written and illus. by Joel 
Stoiper. Harcourt 1941 98p illus 
$1.50 
“The story of a leopard, of his en- 
counters from babyhood on, with beast and 
bird of the African) jungle . . . of how 
he learned to manage for himself and found 
that self-preservation was the law of the 
jungle.” Kirkus 
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We take PLEASURE 





A Truly American Story by FRANCES CAVANAH. 
Illustrated by LEONARD WEISGARD. 


Let us go to the Fiesta with Pedro and his Americano friend, Bob Hast- 
ings. There we shall burn “Old Man Gloom,” we shall see many bright- 
colored costumes and colorful dances. 


served for Pedro who submits his wood carving to the exhibit. (Ages 


7 to 10) 


Little Songs of the 
Big City 


By Ruth Garretson Walmsley 
Illustrated by Mary F. Mullen 


1.00 


Let’s Pretend 


A Book of Pastimes 
1—For Boys; 2—For Girls 
By Catharine Humphrey 
Illustrated by Sari 


1.00 each 


Brownie of the Circus 


And Other Stories of Today. Selected 
by Wilhemina Harper. Illustrated by 
Vera Neville. 


2.00 


in announcing McKay 


juveniles for fall... . 


PEDRO OF SANTA FE 





But the greatest surprise is re- 


1.00 








Nip and Tuck have a great many friends, and there is a 
song about each one: the Fireman, the Barber, and even 
the Garbage Man! A book for every Nip or Tuck who 
likes to sing and to make friends. (Ages 5 to 8) 


Two of the most unusual books of the season. In each 
case, by means of a cutout, the child’s picture is made to 
show through the entire book. On every page is a dif- 
ferent character for a game of Let’s Pretend. (Ages 5 to 8) 


A new collection of stories for younger children with 
many gay illustrations in color and black and white. The 
selections represent the best in contemporary juvenile 
literature. (Ages 6, 7 and 8) 


And these other delightful books. . . 


AMELIARANNE GOES TRAVELING. 


SUNNY AUSTRALIA. A new Photographic 


Constance Heward. Illustrated by Susan B. Pearse .... . 1.00 
Picture Book by Leila and Kilroy Harris. Illustrated by 


ER ER FOIE a OIF ri eT Te et eee re ee 50 
STAN BALL OF THE RANGERS. By Rutherford G. Montgomery. Illustrated by Jacob Bates Abbott. 

NETS ETL EO, REE Oe Pe PP re a aris re Se ees ice s 
JOAN OF ARC. A new addition to the Illustrated Classics. By Lucy Foster Madison. Illustrated by Frank 

eT Be Oe er re et rp ee rere ae 2.50 
MARVEL MODEL BOOK. Cardboard models ready to make. By Wallis Rigby .......060.0cccccecccees 1.00 
a a, <a rr rr. Dr Pee COD. dent ccccccccccdussbswsdedobe dd suken posed cde 1.00 
MATEY VISITS NEW YORK. A Talking Book. By Joseph L. Musial. Illustrated by Paul Sorenson .... 1.00 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 


Washington Square Philadel phia 
Send for our NEW 1941 CATALOGUE listing these and many other books for children 
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Put these books on 
your calendar for 
National Defense— 





Fatigue of Workers. Its Relation to 
industrial Production. A Report by 
The Committee on Work in Industry 
of The National Research Council. 
1941. 165 pages. $2.50. 


We Need Vitamins. By Walter H. 
Eddy and G. G. Hawley. A popular 
presentation of the nature and func- 
tions of the vitamins for the layman. 


1941. 102 pages. $1.50. 
Emulsions and Foams. By Sophia 
Berkman and Gustav Egloff. 1941. 


$8.50. 
The Chemical Action of Ultraviolet 


591 pages. 


Rays. By Carleton Ellis and Alfred 
A. Wells. Second Edition by Fran- 
cis F. Heyroth. 1941. 961 pages. 
$12.00. 


Temperature, Its Measurement and 
Control in Science and Industry. 
By The American Institute of Phys- 
ics. 1941. 1362 pages. 550 Illustra- 
tions. $11.00. 


I Armament Production Policies. An 


official Record for selling to the 
U. S. Government. Answers to 151 
questions asked by Sales Executives 
before a board of experts appointed 
by the Army Ordnance Association. 
1941. $1.00. 


Mineral Metabolism. By Alfred T. 
Shohl. 1940. 394 pages. $5.00. 


Uses and Applications of Chemicals 
and Related Materials. By Thomas 
C. Gregory. 1939. 653 pages. $10.00. 


What Are The Vitamins. By Walter 
H. Eddy. 1941. 254 pages. $2.50. 





Modern Practice in Leather Manu- 
facture. By John A. Wilson. 1941. 
744 pages. $9.50. 


The Ring Index, A List of Ring Sys- 
tems Used in Organic Chemistry. 
By A. M. Patterson and L. T. 
Capell. 1940. 661 pages. $8.00. 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 W. 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Wilson Library Bulletin 
gules monthly except July and August at New 

ork, N , October 1, 1941. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid personally appeared E. 
Phelps, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the Secretary, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933 embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher, THe H. W. Witson Company 

0-972 Daiversiy Ave., N. Y. C. 

Editor, Stantxry J. Kunitz 

950-972 Daivessity age a Ae 
Managing Editor, Marie ‘Lorzeaux 
950-972 Universit PM, ma Se. he 

Business Menagers, one 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The . W. Wilson Company, Edith M. Phelps, 
Marion E. Potter, H. W. Wilson, Julia E. Johnsen, 
Mary Burnham, Alice M. Dougan, ‘Gertrude D. Nolan, 
Arthur Rigg and Ida E. Rigs, Louise D. Teich, all 
of 950 University Ave., N. Y. Justina L. Wilson, 
Yorktown Heights, ‘e. = Beate: Gray, Mattoon, 
Ill., Mrs Ruth S. .Kellam, Groton, N. Y., and Grace 
E. Dougherty, c/o Princeton Bank and Trust Co., 
Princeton, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, 
Lillian M. Brown, 204 S. 2nd St., Fulton, 
Frederic E. Clements, Carnegie Institute of Wash 
ington, Santa Barbara, Calif., Elsie M. Cornew, 905 
Stuyvesant Ave., Trenton, N. J., Blanche Gray, Pub- 
lic iprery Mattoon, Ill., Jeannette Leatherman, 1236 


lith St., N. W., Washington, D. C., Pension Board 


so state.) 
a Ses 


of the if ilson Co., Howard Haycraft, Treas., 
Marion E. Potter, 900 Summit Ave., N. Y. C., Mabel 
K. Richardson, 204 N. Yale St., Vermillion, = ® 
Mildred Smith, 165 Knoles Way, Stockton, Calif.. 
Marion A. Knight, 590 E. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Louise D. Teich, 950 University Ave, N. Y. C, 
Justina L. Wilson, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Per E. M. Puetps, Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 

of September, 1941. A. LAHEY. 


[SEAL] Notary —, Bronx Co., 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 2 
Bronx County Register’s No. 56-L-43 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission expires March 30, 1943. 


Rn. ¥. 
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AT THE REQUEST OF BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIES, AND 
AVIATION INDUSTRIES WE ARE NOW 
PUBLISHING THE IMPORTANT SECTIONS OF 
OUR FAMOUS AERONAUTICS STUDY COURSE 
IN INDIVIDUAL HANDBOOKS WHICH COMBINE 
THE LECTURES ON VARIOUS PHASES OF 
AERONAUTICS BY THE LEADING 
AUTHORITIES WHO COMPRISED OUR EDITORIAL 
STAFF. 


THE FIRST TWO BOOKS TO BE OFFERED IN 
NOVEMBER ARE 


Aircraft and Power Plant 


Accessory Equipment 
SYDNEY H. WEBSTER 


Engineer, Eclipse Aviation Company 
List Price $1.00 


The Supercharger 


DR. SANFORD A. MOSS 


Consulting Engineer, General Electric Company 
List Price $1.00 


Order From Your Local Source of Supply or 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS COUNCIL, INC. 
37 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Sleuth Centenary 


LOSE friends and well-wishers of the detec- 

tive story celebrated its 100th anniversary on 
September 25 at the Waldorf in New York City. 
Since the publication of Poe’s The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, the mystery tale, all were agreed, 
had come a long way. Henry Seidel Canby, toast- 
master, pleaded for well-written detective stories 
and condemned the “vulgar error” of some writers 
who assume that all the public wants is an in- 
genious plot. Howard Haycraft, author of Mur- 
der for Pleasure, contended that the detective story, 
whose primary theme is “the pursuit, the discovery, 
the exposure, the suppression, and the punishment 
of murder,” glorifies the democratic processes. 
Mr. Haycraft also announced the publication of a 
new periodical called The Ellery Queen Mystery 
Magazine, edited by the Ellery Queen partnership 
and published by the American Mercury. It is, 
tentatively, a quarterly, issued with Mercury Books, 
but if the response is sufficient it will become a 
monthly. 

Sinclair Lewis has signed another directing con- 
tract, but will, he says, mever act again. “I was 
52 when I played my first role—and the ideal is 
51." 3 J& 3 Gypsy Rose Lee’s publishers have 
fortified themselves against all who might suspect 
that her new G-String Murder was ghost-written. 
They've prepared a pamphlet containing Miss Lee's 
over-frank correspondence, that would, says an 
outsider, reach the best seller class if it could be 
sold publicly. The Smart brothers, publishers of 
Esquire and Coronet have been fined $10,000 each 
and sentenced to two years in jail for fraudulent 
manipulation of stock. 

Quentin Reynolds, had tried for some time to 
get a Russian visa but without success. When his 
friend, W. Averell Harriman, heard about it, he 
had Reynolds, now on leave of absence from Col- 
lier’s, appointed official Press Attaché with the 
Moscow Commission. & J J Upton Close, vet- 
eran expert on foreign affairs, is now doing spe- 
cial work for the government. He received a rush 
call a while ago from the director of Station 
KTEI (Los Angeles) where a new NBC listening 
post has been installed. Operators had picked up 
a shortwave broadcast made from California to 
China (in Chinese) and wanted Mr. Close to 
listen to a recording of it. He did, and assured 
them that no military secrets were being sent 
abroad. “The voice,” he added, “is mine. I made 
the broadcast.” 

Douglas Miller, who wrote the best-selling novel 
You Can't Do Business With Hitler, has been 
appointed as an assistant to Col. William J. Dono- 





NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


van, co-ordinator of defense information. %& J % 
Jan Valtin, 36-year-old author of the sensational 
Out of The Night, whose real name “Richard 
Krebs” was for some time withheld, failed to re- 
ceive a pardon from the State Advisory Board at 
San Francisco that would have obviated his depor- 
tation to Germany. (The vote was tied.) Valtin 
criticised Nazi activities in his book and states 
that he would be executed if returned to Germany 
Along with that blow came another. One Eleanor 
Jacob filed against him, in Bronx County, a suit 
for $50,000 damages. She said she had been 
promised not only 20 per cent of the proceeds of 
the book in return for more than a year’s work in 
research, discussions, and typing, but also money 
paid to Krebs for living expenses while the book 
was being written. Valtin is now on bail. He 
was convicted of assault with a deadly weapon (in 
Los Angeles, 1926), was released three years later 
for deportation to Germany, and had recently re- 
entered this country illegally. 

Maurice Hindus was presented with the 1941 
Czecho-Slovak State Prize for Literature for his 
To Sing With the Angels and We Shall Live 
Again. Vladimir S. Hurban, the Czecho-Slovak 
Minister in Washington made the award and re- 
minded the author that since the fall of the Czech 
Republic his government has been forced to dis- 
continue the grant of a financial prize. 

Trivia 

Ludwig Bemelmans, who has been continually 
invited to Jules Bache’s for week-ends and has 
consistently declined, was asked why he always 
refused. “Because,” he said, “I don’t like some of 
your guests. I will come if you will submit guest 
list and menus.” “Ludwig,” said Mr. Bache, “you 
are a snob.” ‘“Naturaily, I am a snob,” replied 
Bemelmans, ‘‘once having been a waiter.” J J J 
William Saroyan has been trying out his friends 
on “Do you think there’s any chance for the 
people of the world?” The other day he asked 
the barber, and got this for an answer: “Open 
and shut case. . . I am now studying high school 


at home from a book I sent away for... at 
about 8c a subject. Now, how do you suppose 
they say ‘dessert’ in French . . . [etc.} And what 


do you think is the word for ‘coffee’? [etc.} Half 
the time I was talking French and didn’t even 
know it. Knowing it, I feel better.’ 

John Gunther was introduced to Mrs. Raymond 
Massey recently. Mrs. Massey, thinking that “Mr. 
Gunther” was the New York furrier said, ‘Tell 
me, Mr. Gunther, what do you think of kolinsky 
this year?”  “Kolinsky,” replied Mr. Gunther, 
“wasn't he killed in the 1938 purge in Russia?” 

(Continued on page 198) 
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“BEST PVE EVER SEEN!” 


@ From all quarters we’ve been pleasantly bombarded 

with compliments anent our new Library Supplies Catalog. 

; Obviously these friendly comments on the completeness of 

i this new issue, its attractive appearance, its logical ar- 
rangement, are very welcome. 


New LIBRARY BUREAU Items 
Shown In Catalog 






















Permalife “Sight-Saver” Catalog Cards 
(Page 6) 


Tip Top Tab Catalog Guides (Page I!) 
Library Bureau Card Sorter (Page 14) 
Variadex Card Guides (Page 17) 

Glue-Fast Equipment (Page 23) 

Circulation Statistics Folders (Page 33) 
Visible Periodical Checking Cards 
(Page 46) 

Loose Leaf Newspaper Binder 

(Page 49) 

Multiple Binder (Page 49) 

Large Size Princeton Files (Page 53) 
Book Display Truck (Page 69) 
Adjustable Book Rest (Page 70) 





When your copy of this new catalog is delivered we hope 
you too will make it your “buyword” for Library Supplies. 


Library Bureau Division e REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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198 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. A. J. Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdort ... 253 1. wale | & Se yg phary Ce 
2. Eric Knight, This Above All ............ 213 2+ Jam Valtin, Out of the Night ............ 164 
3. Marguerite Steen, The Sun is My Undoing 126 * Bey ca oe ee 
4. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 126 4. Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington ... 88 
$5. James Hilton, Random Harvest .......... 110 z ood win — trons a seereeecres bi 78 
6. Allis McKay, They Came to a River ..... ER en Rn opel 
7. Helen MacInnes, Above Suspicion ...... 59 7. aa Allen Smith, Low Man on a Totem 
8. Judith Kelley. Marriage is a Private Affair 48 = «PON ce ccccerecccccceccccccesccnecccees 53 
ae see go 4 Private Af 48 8. Winston Churchill, pioed, Sweat and Tears 50 
9. John P. Marquand, ulbam, Esquire 44 9. Charles Ward, Oracles of Nostradamus .... 49 
10. Budd Schulberg, What Makes Sammy Run? 43 10. Virginia Cowles, Looking for Trouble ..... 48 


COMMENT: 
list attained last month. 
new titles are Marriage is a Private Affair, 
non-fiction side retain their lead of last month. 
additions to this list. 
place, nine, etc. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKs: 


Sperry, Lassie Come Home Eric Knight, 





The Keys of the Kingdom, and This Above All, continue in first and second 
In third place is a title new to the list, 
and What Makes Sammy Run? 
Reveille in Washington and Looking for Trouble are 
As in previous months, first place on each library's report counts ten points, second 


Ln 3 five poruier children’s books for the month are Call It Courage, by Armstrong 
Sue Barton, Superintendent o b 
They Were Strong and Good, by Robert Lawson and Fair Adventure, 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Mem bis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake ‘City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield 
(Mass.), and Toronto. 


laces on the fiction 
The Sun Is My Undoing. Two other 
The first three titles on the 


Narses, by Helen D. Boylston, 
y Elizabeth Janet Gray. 








(Continued from page 196) 


Of Several Englishmen 


Charles Morgan, here in the States on a lecture 
tour, believes that the war is bringing about a 
healthful social change. Such things as the ration- 
ing of clothes, he said, have virtually created “one 
class." He thinks that when the war is over ‘the 
leveling process decreed by edict will continue as 
a voluntary thing.” J J J Ian Hay (Major 
General John Hay Beith), British author and 
playwright, who until a few months ago was di- 
rector of public relations of the British War Office, 
arrived here late in September on the Madura. 
Most of the passengers were British seamen who 
will man ships acquired here and take them to 
British ports. In discussing the excellence of Eng- 
land’s present defences, he said, “What we did 
was to declare war first and prepare afterward.” 

Harold J. Laski, in a letter to the New York 
Times says that America must “make its policy in 
terms of national identities and not of national 
differences” and that every American who does not 
strengthen the effort of, and understanding among, 
Russians, Americans and British, within the next 
few weeks, “betrays the faith implicit in the 
American dream.” J& & Hilaire Belloc, look 
ing worn but spirited on his seventy-first birthday, 
was entertained at the Savoy by a distinguished 
group of friends. Desmond MacCarthy paid him 
a high tribute and Duff Cooper mentioned the fact 
that seldom does a country adequately honor its 
great men during their life time. Keats, he said, 
was writing when Lord Liverpool was Prime Min- 
ister, but how many people today remember as 
much about the Prime Minister as the poet? 


Died: 


SEPTEMBER 20. Bs Mas, celebrated Spanish 
novelist (The Madness of a Savant, The Enchant- 
ress, The Star of the Giralda), whose works have 
been translated into Portuguese, Italian, and Ger- 
man, as well as English; in Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 25. Gertrude Battles Lane, editor of 
the Woman's Home Companion since 1912; in 
New York City; following a brief illness. When 
she started in at the Companion in 1903 as house- 
hold editor she got $20 a week. In 1939 she was 
receiving $52,000 a year. She was the originator 
of many new magazine features of interest to 
women, and she was among the first women to 
take a stand against the prohibition amendment. 


SEPTEMBER 26. Eugene Walter, former journalist, 
playwright, and motion picture scenarist; in Holly- 
wood; at the age of 64. Walter began as a re- 
porter on the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and after 
working on half a dozen other papers turned to 
the theatre as an advance agent. There his success 
was almost continuous. He was three times mar- 
ried; to Charlotte Walker, to Mary Kissel, and to 
Mary Dorne, all of whom earned varying degrees 
of fame on the stage. 


OcTosBerR 1. Aline Murray Kilmer, poet, essayist 
and writer of children’s stories; widow of Joyce 
Kilmer; in Stillwater, N.J., after a year’s illness; 
fifty-three. She was the daughter of Ada Foster 
Murray Alden and the stepdaughter of Henry 
Mills Alden, once editor of Harper's. 


OcToBER 2. Gustave Cerf, a founder and officer 
of the publishing firm of Random House, Inc.; in 
New York after a brief illness; seventy-three. 
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> 4 Get these 92 “MUST” * 


Radio Books 


FOR YOUR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
TRAINING 
REFERENCE SHELVES 


Make these 2 important Ghirardi radio books available 
to all your young men readers who want to learn more 
about radio subjects in preparation for positions as Radio 
Technicians in National Defense activities. These books 
are of particular importance for your readers now, since 
they provide basic training for all the different branches 
of radio. 

Both have earned ‘‘preferred rating’ on all U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment, library, and school lists of recommended texts 
for Industrial Training for National Defense. They are 
used in the training schools of the U. S. Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and other military services. They are used 
and recommended by CCC camps and WPA projects. 
Because of their unmatched excellence they are used and 
praised by more radio schools and students than any 
other radio books in the world. 


RADIO PHYSICS COURSE 
by A. A. Ghirardi 








This comprehensive 
training text of nearly 
1,000 pages is designed 
to give a thorough course 
in Basic Radio Funda- 
mentals in a form com- 
pletely intelligible even 
to beginners without pre- 
vious knowledge of elec- 
tricity or radio. Its 36 
big Chapter-Sections ex- 
plain every phase of the 
subject —- including elec- 
tricity, television, sound, 
cathode-ray tubes, photo- 
electric cells, etc. Every- 
thing is made clear in 
Ghirardi’s simple, read- 
able style—assisted by 
over 500 carefully pre- 

Pages pared illustrations. Has 
508 Illus. 856 self-examination re- 
view questions. Perfect 
for home-study. Librarians report this book has the 
largest actual reader demand of all radio books. . 
Price $4. 


MODERN RADIO SERVICING 
by A. A. Ghirardi 


“‘A practical text on 
the theory, construction 
and use of modern radio 
servicing equipment and 
the rapid systematic 
methods and _ techniques 
of radio servicing in all 
its branches’’—from 
A.L.A. list of selected 
titles for Industrial 
Training for National 
Defense, by Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, Detroit Pub 
lic Library. 

This is a complete 
1300-page illustrated text 
explaining how to test 
and repair radio receiv- 
ers and other electronic 
devices by the most mod- 
ern ‘“‘factory methods.’’ 
1300 The only really impor- 

Pages tant book ever written 
708 Illus. on the subject of main 

tenance and repair of all 
kinds of radio equipment. Important for the National 
Defense Training Program. 720 review questions. 
Price $4. 
Write for Catalog—Describes Books in Detail 
(ORDER FROM PUBLISHER OR YOUR DEALER) 
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45 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUB. CO. 7 


A. A. Ghirardi's 
Revised and Enlarged 


(New 2nd Edition) 
RADIO 


Thomnbleshadlors 11 
HANDBOOK = ws 


110 Illus. 

The popularity of Ghirardi’s Radio 
Troubleshooter’s Handbook—the only 
technical data handbook of the radio 
servicing industry—has made it neces- 
sary to bring out a new revised and 
greatly enlarged second edition which 
has just been released. 


COMPLETELY REVISED—40% BIGGER 
AND MORE HELPFUL THAN EVER BEFORE 


All of the features which made the old edition so 
popular among radio technicians have been retained, 
but every page has been completely revised and 
brought up to date. In addition, over 200 pages of 
new receiver ‘‘Trouble Case Histories,’’ Charts and 
Tabulated servicing Data never before published have 
been added—increasing the size of the book by 40% 
(from 508 to 710 pages) ! 


INNOVATION IN DATA HANDBOOKS 


An important innovation in this new Handbook is 
the fact that every chart and data table is preceded 
by a clear, detailed explanation of its contents, to- 
gether with instructions and actual examples for its 
use. This entirely eliminates ‘‘dead’’ material such 
as is found in so many other data books—‘‘dead’’ 
because the owner does not understand the data as 
it is arranged, or does not know how to apply it in 
his work. All data is carefully arranged and indexed 
for instant reference, 


AUTHOR LEADER IN FIELD 


The author’s brilliant record of having written some 
of radios most outstanding text and reference books 
reaches new heights with this volume. It contains 
between its covers, practically all the important serv- 
icing and permanently useful reference material that 
every radio technician will find of real value in his 
work and wishes he had available in one handy con- 
venient place. 


710 BIG 4 x 11 PAGES 


The new Ghirardi Handbook is an imposing volume 
of 710 pages, 8% by 11 inch (manual size), bound 
in handsome gold-lettered black Fabrikoid with a stiff 
cover meant to stand rough handling and wear. 


%ke NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM ¥& 
MAKES YOUR “RADIO” SHELF 
INCOMPLETE WITHOUT IT! 


The fast-moving pace of the National Defense Pro- 
gram has created a shortage of trained Radio Service 
men. The U. 8S. Army & Navy needs more tech- 
nically-trained radio men than ever before. Ghirardi’s 
New Handbook fills the urgent need for a single book 
that contains all the technical reference data needed 
by radio technicians today. The “RADIO” shelf of 
every library is incomplete without it. Put it down 
on your ‘Fall Book Purchase List’ without fail. 
Price $3.50 


Write for Catalog—Describes Books in Detail 
(ORDER FROM PUBLISHER OR YOUR DEALER) 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUB. CO. 


45 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hans 


ANS HABE (whose real name is Jean 

Bekessy) was born on February 12, 1911, 
the son of Bianca (Marton) and Emerich B. 
Bekessy. Among his ancestors was the first in- 
terpreter of Latin and German at the court of 
Joseph Il—and a fighter in the Kossuth war for 
liberty in 1848. During his early childhood he 
spent occasional summers on the Lido and on the 
Balaton, the “Hungarian ocean,” and was after- 
ward sent to a college in Vienna. He attended 
the university of Heidelberg and Vienna and at 
the age of eighteen became Vienna correspondent 
for a Hungarian newspaper. He was, moreover, 
made Director of the Press Photo Office in the 
Austrian Federal Chancellery. 


From the time he became editor-in-chief of the 
Wiener Montagspost in 1931 (the youngest chief 
editor in Europe), until he began free lance work 
in Geneva, he held a series of top-notch journal- 
istic posts: editor of the Oesterreichisches Abend- 
blatt, in 1933; Geneva correspondent of the Newes 
Wiener Journal in 1934; and in the year follow- 
ing, publisher of Der Morgen in Vienna. 


Most of his Munich-crisis novel (Sixteen Days) 
was written in the spring of 1939 in a Breton 
village. He finished it on the 9th of June in 
Paris. On the 10th he put himself at the disposal 
of French military authorities. He was the 692th 
volunteer for the French army—a private in the 
2nd Infantry Battalion of the French Foreign Le- 
gion. Sixteen Days was, of course, a refutation of 
the Munich philosophy, an avowal that “it was, 
and remains, impossible to make peace with Hit- 
ler.”” But it is not, he said, a political manifesto. 
“To a great extent it is a love story; and also a 
lament: we no longer could love. . . It [was] 
the first novel of the war.” But, he continued in a 
letter to his publisher, “because stupidity and in- 
justice and intolerance and hate cannot win, Six- 
teen Days is not only the first novel of the war: 
it is the first novel of the victory.” 


[Ever since the first hints of the Hitler menace 
Habe had been violently anti-Nazi. The Nazis, in 
fact, made an attempt to murder him in Vienna 


in 1932. He had written, before the outbreak of 
the war, three novels. The Nazis burned two of 
them. } 


Habe’s lately published A Thousand Shall Fall 
is an autobiographical narration running from the 
time that the present war (technically) “began” 
to his escape from a German prison camp and his 
final flight to the United States. His adventures 
included an upcurrent swim across the Doubs- 
for which he had to leave everything behind but 
his small notebook, his wristwatch, and a rosary 
folded in a lace handkerchief that had been given 
him by ‘Mother Amalie,” proprietress of a Nancy 
brothel, who had hidden him from the Nazis. 





HANS HABE 


These few precious things were rolled up in oil- 
cloth and tied around his neck with a string. 


On the day after his arrival in safe territory, 
Habe went to meet his wife at Annecy, on the 
Swiss border. He recrossed the Swiss border twice 
in order to see his parents. On August 31, 1940, 
he was demobilized in the barracks of the Chas- 
seurs Alpins, in Annecy. A few days afterward 
he received a certificate crediting him with perfect 
conduct under fire. The realization that he had 
performed his duty gave him only a little comfort 
—not enough to destroy the reality of a less 
pleasant fact, that ‘‘free’’ France was not free. On 
September 26 he crossed the Spanish border and 
had those other adventures that are “the common 
lot of all those who have fled from Europe.’ 


Habe is tall, blond, lives in the Alden Hotel 
(New York), and carries on some work at 
West Point. He has applied for citizenship, and 
has a draft number. Just now he is at work on a 
book about the war between generations (of which 
he “favors the elder.” ) 

B. ALSTERLUND 


& JS & Shortly after Noel Coward's return to 
England a couple of months ago came one of the 
last heavy bombings of London before the lull 
And in it his house and all his possessions were 
demolished. Coward himself was seen standing in 
the middle of the street just after the raid had 
ended. 
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Published by Wiley 


PROTECTIVE AND DECORATIVE COAT- 
INGS—Volume One. Prepared by a Staff 
of Specialists under the Editorship of 
Joseph Mattiello. 819 pages. 6 by 9. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


METAL PROCESSING. 
liam Boston. 615 pages. 
illustrations. $5.00 


By Orlan Wil- 
6 by 9. 503 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS AND CONGES- 
TION. By Maxwell Halsey. 408 pages. 
6 9/16 by 9 7/8. Illustrated. $4.00 


ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STAND- 
ARDS. By Charles George Ramsey and 
Harold Reeve Sleeper. Third Edition. 
344 pages. 914% by 1144. $6.00 


PHOTOELASTICITY—Volume One. By 
Max M. Frocht. 411 pages. 6 by 9. 
349 illustrations. $6.00 


AERODYNAMICS OF THE AIRPLANE. 
By Clark B. Millikan. 171 pages. 6 by 9. 
128 illustrations. $2.50 


ESSENTIALS OF SHOP MATHEMATICS. 
By Samuel Slade and Louis Margolis. 
194 pages. 214 illustrations. 514 by 7%. 
$1.50 


MINING ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK. 
Written by a Staff of 46 Specialists un- 
der the Editorship of Robert Peele, with 
the Collaboration of John A. Church. 
Third Edition. 2442 pages. 5¥ by 81. 
In two volumes only. $15.00 


BASIC UNITS IN MECHANICAL DRAW- 
ING. By Randolph P. Hoelscher and 
Arthur B. Mays. Book One, Second Edi- 
tion. 305 pages. 6 by 9. 499 illustra- 
tions. $1.60 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PULP AND PAPER- 
MAKING. By Edwin Sutermeister. Third 
Edition. 529 pages. 6 by 9. Illustrated. 
$6.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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AIR AND GAS COMPRESSION. By 
Thomas T. Gill. 181 pages. 6 by 9. 35 
illustrations. $3.00 


THE CHEMISTRY OF POWDER AND 
EXPLOSIVES—Volume One. By Tenney 
L. Davis. 223 pages. 50 illustrations. 
5SY4 by 8Y4. $2.75 


PREVENTION OF THE FAILURE OF 
METALS UNDER REPEATED STRESS. A 
Handbook Prepared by Battelle Memorial 
Institute. 273 pages. 6 by 9. 171 illus- 
trations. $2.75 


IDENTIFICATION OF PURE ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS—Tables of Data on Se- 
lected Compounds of Order |. By Ernest 
Hamlin Huntress and the late Samuel 
Parsons Mulliken. 691 pages. 6 by 9. 
$7.50 


AN ENGINEERS' MANUAL OF STATIS- 
TICAL METHODS. By Leslie E. Simon. 
231 pages. 6 by 9. Illustrated. $2.75 


PRACTICAL AIR CONDITIONING. By 
A. J. Rummel and L. O. Vogelsang. 282 
pages. 514 by 814. 61 illustrations. $2.75 


DANA'S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. 
Fifteenth Edition Revised by Cornelius 
S. Hurlbut, Junior. 480 pages. 6 by 9. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


ELECTROMAGNETIC DEVICES. By Her- 


bert C. Roters. 561 pages. 267 illustra- 
tions. 6 by 9. $6.00 


NON-FERROUS PRODUCTION METAL- 
LURGY. By John L. Bray. 430 pages. 
92 illustrations. 6 by 9. $4.00 


STRUCTURAL DRAFTING. By Carlton 
T. Bishop. 287 pages. 6 by 9. 121 il- 
lustrations. $3.50 


NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 


























George Dangerfield 


EORGE (BUBB) DANGERFIELD was born 

in England in 1905. His earliest memory is 

that of “being held up to a window and shown 

Halley’s Comet.” When he was twelve he used 

to spend his money—‘“not as priggishly as it 

sounds’’—in the Poetry Bookshop in Theobald’s 

Road. And it was there that he first heard of 
Rupert Brooke. 

He went up to Oxford and was graduated with 
honors in English Literature in 1927. He spent 
the next year teaching in middle Europe. Not 
long afterward, just when the world’s financial 
jitters were reaching a climax, he came to Amer- 
ica with, presumably, as much of the feeling of 
vigorous optimism as his friend John Van Druten 
had when he made his first voyage here. 

His Bengal Mutiny was credited by some critics 
as the best book of its kind in the field. To those 
reviewers, however, who felt that the subject war- 
ranted less emphasis on the picturesque and more 
on the social values, the book seemed less satis- 
factory. 

Dangerfield had long believed that between 
Edward VII and the World War there was a con- 
siderable hiatus in English history. Without too 
much seriousness he had worked out some hazy 
plans for a book that would be a kind of “mix- 
ture of Cynara and Sophocles, the madder music, 
the stronger wine, the approaching catastrophe, of 
which the actors were unaware.” This drama of 
which he dreamed, would have been, he still be- 
lieves, a satisfactory one—from a writer's point of 
view: that of a nation “more or less dancing its 
way into war to the sound of lawn mowers and 
ragtime, to the humming of bees, and the popping 
of champagne corks.” But he soon discovered 
that it wouldn’t all add up to the truth. For as 
soon as he began to look into the subject he found 
himself confronted with a far more curious drama. 
Out of it came The Strange Death of Liberal 
England. 

Its title, to be sure, requires a little explanation. 
Dangerfield considered the year 1910 a landmark 
in English history, for it was then that “fires long 
smoldering in the British spirit suddenly flared 
up, so that by the end of 1913 Liberal England 
(“Free Trade, a majority in Parliament, the Ten 
Commandments, and the illusion of progress’) 
had ceased to be. The word “Liberal” will, he 
adds, always have a meaning, of course, so long 
as there is one democracy left in the world or any 
remnant of the middle class. But the pre-war 
Liberalism “‘was killed, or killed itself, in 1913. 
And a very good thing, too.” He was forced, in 
The Strange Death . . . to say less about fashions, 
furniture, and manners than he wanted to, because 
many of the chief actors of his drama were still 
alive—"which makes them difficult to handle.” 

Dangerfield has lectured extensively here in the 
States; has held down an important editorial post 
in publishing, was himself editor at one time of 
Vanity Fair; and has contributed widely to literary 
periodicals of varying political hue. 





GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


His recently published Victoria's Heir has been 
given generous praise, not so much, perhaps, for 
the nature of the materials he used as for the way 
in which he used them. The ability to dig up 
significant detail is common to many of our social 
historians, but Dangerfield’s work is notable for 
happy phrases, subtleties, and opinions without a 
hand-me-down look. 


DECEMBER BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual choice 
Storm, by George R. Stewart. Random House 
Language in Action, by S. I. Hayakawa. 
Harcourt 


Literary Guild of America 
Mrs. Appleyard’s Year, by Louise Andrews 
Kent. Houghton 
The Days Grow Cold, by Barbara Anderson. 
Macmillan 


Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: The Citadel of a Hundred 
Stairways, by Alida Sims Malkus. Winston 

Older girls: The White Panther, by Theo- 
dore J. Waldeck. Viking 

Intermediate group: Big Zoo, by William 
Bridges. Viking 

Primary group: Elin’s Amerika, by Mar- 
guerite de Angeli. Doubleday 


Catholic Book Club (November choice) 
All the Day Long, by Bishop Walsh of 
Maryknoll. Longmans 

















* * 


of the brave! 


AN AMERICAN ABC 
By Maud and Miska Petersham 


A beautiful picture book by two favorite 
authors that presents a glorious panorama 
of our national heritage. Twenty-six brief 
dramatic stories and beautiful full page 
pictures in five colors, suggest the men, 
events and attributes that have made our 


country the home of the free and the land 


$2.00 


* * 





Books designed for young children 


* * 


* * 





COLT FROM MOON MOUNTAIN 
By Dorothy P. Lathrop 


A realistic animal story based on the 
lovely old legend of the unicorn. Young 
Cynthy adopts a little colt—and then dis- 
covers his magic powers. Beautiful litho- 
graphs. (Ages 8-12) $1.50 


IF | HAD ALL THE MONEY 
By Helen Sipprell 


A delightful “first” picture book for 
youngest readers. All about the many 
presents young Michael would buy if 
he had “all the money.” Color pictures 
on every page. (Ages 2-6) $1.00 





SUSANNAH, The Pioneer Cow 
By Miriam E. Mason 


Susannah followed the covered wagon of 
her family westward, and learned to be 
a pioneer cow. Many color pictures by 
the Petershams. (Ages 6-8) $1.00 


LITTLE TOWN 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Over eighty full-page pictures, many 
in color, and brief interesting text 
take you all over this typical little 
American town. (Ages 4-8) $2.00 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ROYAL ROAD 
by ARTHUR KUHL 


Religion seldom breaks into literature. 
Arthur Kuhl’s first novel will impress the 
non-Christian even more than the Christian 
because its treatment and attitude are both 
American and unique. His hero is a negro 
whose portrayal is objective and dramatic 
and not sentimental. 

189 pages $1.75 


GALL AND HONEY 
by Epwarp DoHERTY 


The author is a star reporter and well- 
known writer for Liberty. His autobiogra- 
phy uses all the tricks of the trade: implica- 
tions, forshortenings, jargon, deft phrases. 
Notable personages, half a continent of 
places, a newspaper world—these externals 
are the materials of our civilization; few 
know the heart of these materials, and 
fewer still the terrors and wonders that go 
on inside the man who writes our daily 
papers. 
300 pages $2.50 


For Children 
SMOOZIE 


by ALMA SAVAGE 
Illustrated by Charles Keller 
Maps by Le Roy Appleton 


This is the story of an Alaskan reindeer 
fawn who journeys with Mumum, his 
mother, and Ogg, the leader of the herd, 
from Holy Cross to the foothills of 
Mt. McKinley. He has two encounters with 
Wierou, the piratical wolf. Names are not 
this book’s only fascination: its facts are 
checked by observation and data; its cli- 
maxes are planned; its style is rapid. It is 
the only reindeer book, and the best animal 
book, for children in years. 





72 pages 26 illustrations $1.50 
LEGENDS OF THE CHRIST 
CHILD 


by Frances MarGAreT Fox 
Illustrated by Mildred Elgin 


In LEGENDS OF THE CHRIST 
CHILD, Miss Fox has rewritten seventeen 
apocryphal legends to “‘suit herself.’ The 
stories of the Robin's Red Breast, The 
Bird That Sang with the Angels, the Fun- 
Loving Olive Tree that hid Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph from the soldiers of Herod— 
mothers have altered and repeated these 
stories for ages; their charm has survived 
the severest trials and now they are all 
but forgotten. 


91 pages 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


22 illustrations $1.50 
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{Eptrors’ Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 





“Better and Better” 


To the Editor: 

The initial number of the new volume of Wil- 
son Library Bulletin has just come and I am tak- 
ing time out to write you how very fine the 
Bulletin has become: better and better, each suc- 
ceeding volume. 

As I once wrote you, it has such a wealth of 
good things which I want to “read, learn, and 
inwardly digest.” But too-full library hours, 
with no assistant, allows only of a skimming over, 
when first opened, but I am always hoping to 
literally devour, figuratively speaking. It becomes 
a problem for librarians of small library of from 
8000 to 10,000 volumes, having no assistant, 
to keep abreast with the wealth of material at her 
disposal. At least, I can—and do—congratulate 
you upon your fine output. 

CAROLINE W. D. VOSWINKEL 
Librarian 
Tomah, Wisconsin, Public Library 


Copies Available 


To the Editor: 

Since the publication of the September num- 
ber of Minnesota Libraries which was given 
over to the subject of discarding books, this 
office has received requests from all over the 
United States for copies. One state asked for 
70 copies, another for 12, others for six, three, 
and two copies. 

Our printer, the Syndicate Printing Company, 
501 7th Ave. South, Minneapolis, can supply 
the September number in lots of 100 for $5.50 
per hundred, until our December number goes 
to press early in November. 

All orders should be placed through the Syndi- 
cate Printing Company and not the Library 
Division. 

Other state agencies or state library associa- 
tions may caré to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. 

Lee F. ZIMMERMAN 
State Director of Libraries 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Recommendations Sought 


To the Editor: 

The A.L.A. Jury on Citation of Trustees is 
planning a committee meeting at the Midwinter 
Conference to discuss the plans for the second 
citation, to be made at the Milwaukee Conference, 
June 1942. 

The Jury, selected by members of the Trustees 
Division and the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, are: 


Trustees: Laurance J. Harwood, Chairman, South Bend, 
Indiana 

Mrs. P. H. Flynn, Xenia, Ohio 

M. M. Harris, San Antonio, Texas 
Charlotte Ryan, [Illinois State Library, 
Springfield 

Donald K. Campbell, Public Library, Hav- 
erhill, Mass. 


Librarians: 


It should be stressed that equal consideration 
is to be given to trustees of small and large li- 
braries for service on a local, state, or national 
level. The contribution to library service need 
not be spectacular nor dramatic to be considered 
by the Jury members. 

Recommendations for citations may be submit- 
ted by any library board, individual library trus- 
tee, state library extension agency, state library 
association, state trustee organization, or by the 
Trustees Division of the American Library As- 
sociation. The recommendations must be accom- 
panied by a full record of the candidate’s achieve- 
ments. Nominations should be in the hands of 
the Jury on Citation of Trustees not later than 
December 1, 1941. Address correspondence to 
Laurance J. Harwood, Chairman, Jury on Citation 
of Trustees, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Answering Mr. Mumford 
To the Editor: 


I would like to answer the statement of Mr. 
L. Quincy Mumford which appeared on page 111 
in the October issue of the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin. 

Two years ago, when I was librarian of a small 
university library, the cataloger and I became 
concerned about the filing of our cards. I had a 
copy of the Cleveland rules, the Pittsburgh rules, 
and the Cincinnati rules, but there were a few 
points in each which I did not want to apply in 
the library. Knowing something of the L.C. 
rules, as I was on the L.C. staff from 1930-1939, 
I wrote the Chief of the Card Division for a 
copy of L.C. filing rules. In return I received 
a small pamphlet of about ten pages which was 
made up of photostats of mimeographed sheets 
of the Pittsburgh rules, dated 1926, and which 
had penciled revisions and annotations made by 
staff members at L.C. The L.C. rules as ex- 

(Continued on page 206) 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 


Young Americans 


Paddle-to-the-Sea 
by Hoiuinc C. HoLuinc 


A young boy carves the figure of an Indian in 
a canoe and sends him on a journey through 
the Great Lakes and down the St. Lawrence 
to the sea. Paddle’s trip, illustrated with pencil 
drawings and full pages in brilliant color, makes 
an important section of our country vivid and 
fascinating to children of 7 to 12. $2.00 


The Little Geography of the 
United States 
by Masie Pyne 


With simple text and many thumb-nail draw- 
ings in full color, Mrs. Pyne succeeds in mak- 
ing our country’s geography as entertaining as 
she made its history, in The Little History of 
the United States. Ages 5 to 9. 


The Story of the Other America 
by RicHarp C. Git AND He_en Hoke 


The story of how South America came to be 
and what it now is, told in short paragraphs, 
and illustrated with many pen-and-ink drawings 
in the text, and endpaper maps of South Amer- 
ica in colonial times and today. Ages 8 to 13. 


$2.00 
Don’t Tread On Me 


by JANET MarsH 


Having the freedom of his uncle’s museum and 
a lively interest in the history of Democracy, 
Alan was able to watch its struggles down 
through the ages, from mid-Europe in 1500 
B.C. to Nazi Germany in 1938. Ages 9 to 13. 
$2.00 





Available on request are these new illustrated, 
descriptive catalogues: 


Books for Boys and Girls—1941 


Library Books for Your Schools 
(Grades 1-9) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street, Boston 


New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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By DAVID D. LEVEN 
Photography by Robert Yarnall Richie 


DONE IN OIL 


THE PETROLEUM CYCLOPEDIA 


1084 pages 6x9 inches covering every 
branch of the Petroleum Industry— 
History, Sciences, Drilling, Production, 
Refining, Transportation, Marketing, 
Financing, Investments, Securities, 
Royalty Business, etc. etc. 


27 Magnificent Photographs, 22 Maps, 
7 charts, 28 illustrations, 108 tables, 
Glossary, Appendices, Index. 


pa Petroleum 














Dr. Louis Shores: 


‘The cavalcade of the petroleum industry 
from a practical, economical and financial 
standpoint. . . . An essential reference tool 
in all technical libraries and in all general 
libraries serving science and technology. . . 
With the history of the world likely to be 
written in oil Garin the next few eventful 
years no more timely reference tool could 
possibly have made its appearance."’ 


American Petroleum Institute: 
‘*This one-volume petroleum library is essen- 


tial equipment. A _ thoroughly helpful and 
convenient reference volume."’ 


American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers: 


“One of the most comprehensive, under- 
standable and practical treatises on the 
petroleum industry to be written.’’ 


Chemical Engineering—Chicago Journal of 
Commerce—National Petroleum News—Oil 
and Gas Journal and a dozen other authori- 
ties have been equally enthusiastic. 


Library price $9.00 
Order from 


THE RANGER PRESS, INC. 


347 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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pressed by those photostats were obviously inac- 
curate, inconsistent, misleading and incomplete. 
Yet those photostats were sold to my library, and 
others, I suppose, purporting to be the latest and 
best compilation that L.C. had to offer. 


In order to use those sheets at all, we had to 
correct the simple, but serious errors, and clear 
up the inconsistencies. I wrote to the then Act- 
ing Assistant Chief of the Card Division, and 
he and I set about to compile an improved pam- 
phlet, that could be useful to other libraries as 
well as to mine. Before every change was made, 
he would actually check the L.C. card catalog. 
Almost all of the descriptive examples we used 
were taken directly from the L.C. catalog. We 
had the Bible specialist in the L. C. Catalog Divi- 
sion draw up our section on Bible arrangement. 

After that the manuscript was typed and placed 
in the hands of Mr. Mumford for examination. 
He passed it along to Mr. James Boyland, who 
was then in charge of filing into the L. C. catalog. 
It was during this period that either Mr. Mum- 
ford himself, or through him, Mr. Boyland, in- 
serted into our manuscript, in pencil, about two 
dozen suggestions and recommendations concern- 
ing phraseology, examples, etc. It was for this 
extended study and help that I have thanked 
Mr. Mumford in my preface. 


At that time I wrote letters to twenty outstand- 
ing librarians, asking them if such a tentative 
compilation as mine would be worth publishing, 
in spite of changing conditions at L.C. and the 
coming A.L.A. code. In every reply except one, 
I was enthusiastically advised to publish. 


It goes without saying that the compilation is 
not suited for use as a filing manual at L.C., 
because of its brevity. However, there is use, 
and there are advantages in our pamphlet because 
of its concise outline. There are many L. C. rules 
that would never be applied or needed by librar- 
ians or library school students. If it is at least 
helpful in getting more publishers and more li- 
brary patrons to understand the approved ar- 
rangement of “Mc” names, for example, I think 
it will not be in vain. 

Mr. Mumford gives two reasons why he did 
not want me to publish: 1, That L.C. is making 
a study of its practices and may change them; 
2, That the A.L.A. code will be published. My 
answer to the first is that changes have been con- 
templated for years, but that few tangible results 
have yet been attained. Miss Margaret Mann 
stated on p. 222 in her Introduction to Cataloging 
and Classification of Books, “Unfortunately, the 
Library of Congress has never printed its rules 
for alphabetic filing, but recent indications give 
some hope that such a code may be expected in 
the near future.”” That was in 1930. My answer 
to the second reason is that the A.L.A. code will 
not apply to the Library of Congress’ present 
catalog arrangement and that it would be next 
to impossible to revise the L.-C. card catalog to 
conform to any radically new set of rules. Mr. 
Mumford has admitted this. 

LAURENCE E. TOMLINSON 
Associate Librarian 
Baylor University Library 
Waco, Texas 
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